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SUPREMACY THAT GROWS MORE 
APPARENT WITH PASSING TIME 


It is both interesting and significant to | What Lincoln precision, Lincoln stand- 
consider the remarkable progress _ ards of quality in materials and work- 
toward world-wide acceptance the Lin- manship, Lincoln inspection, and the 
coln motor car has made with- Lincoln body policy recently inaugu- 
in the past three years. rated, mean, can only be demonstrated 
in the subsequent years of satisfactory 
service these owners are assured. Re- 
finements in the original splendid de- 
sign of the eight-cylinder motor, tests 
increased in number and severity, en- 
hanced beauty of body designs, these 
are the things made possible by the 
resources, facilities and the determina- 
tion of the Ford Motor Company that 
have placed the Lincoln on the highest 
Yet scant time has elapsed for Lincoln _ plane of motor car perfection in so 
owners toappreciate the car’s full worth. comparatively brief a time. 


GA recent example of consum- 
mately beautiful body design 
is the Lincoln four - passenger ; 
Sedan. First exhibited atthe  1t is not merely that so many 
Chicago Salon this smart sedan, distinguished owners, accus- 
refined to meet the most exact-  tomed to far costlier custom: 
ing standards of taste, is now , : 
stile te dis Lauiin Man built foreign cars, have become 
such staunch advocates of the 
Lincoln. It is the fact that motorists 
generally now instinctively rate the 
Lincoln as the supreme fine car Amer- 
Pp 


ica has produced. 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of Ford Motor Company 
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FINANCING THE FARMERS OF AMERICA| 


States. The economic welfare of the Nation, 
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present and future, depends upon keeping CAA 


the country agriculturally self-supporting. 
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C fe life-blood of all industry is credit. With- 
out adequate credit, at economical rates, no 
industry today can survive. This is just as 
true in the business of farming as in the 
fabricating of steel. Certainly, nothing is 
more important to the life of this country 
than the production of daily food for its one 
hundred and thirteen millions of people. 


Inadequate Banking 
Long Handicapped Farming 


Our great manufacturing industries for time 


wren. 


FULFILLING A NATIONAL 
—— Through Joint Stock Land “Banks. 


most far reaching and constructive legislative 
achievements ever placed upon the statute- 
books of the country. It i$ comparable, in 
the magnitude of its economic results, with 
the Federal Reserve Act. 


The Joint Stock Land 
Bank’s Mission 
Through Joint Stock Land Banks the respon- 
sible farmer can now borrow for strictly agri- 
cultural purposes, on an economically sound 
basis. These Joint Stock Land Banks operate 


past have enjoyed banking credits on equit- under Government supervision; all loans they 
able bases. The farming industry, with no make must be approved by the Government. 
great organization of friendly banking inter- The bonds which are sold by these Banks are 
ests, was, however, decidedly handicapped. secured by Government-scrutinized loans; are 
But, since land values and man’s capabilities held to definite requirements as to margin 
to produce the necessities of life form the of safety by Federal statutes; and have been 
bulwarks of credit, it is obvious that an in- declared, by the United States Supreme Court, 
dustry, so vital to daily life and so essential to be instrumentalities of the Government. 
to general good-business, eventually would They are as completely exempt ftom taxation 
find adequate banking facilities. as are First 314% Liberty Bonds. 


| ZZ | A Prattical Remedy Thus, through Bonds of Joint Stock Land 
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The creation of the Federal Farm Loan Banks is provided the capital required in the 
| & Bureau, in 1917, supplied, in a large measure, sound development of our farming industry; 
 —CEZA) these facilities. The act which created the and also tax exempt, marketable investment 

| banking system, of which Joint Stock Land securities, based upon the soundest kind of 

Banks are an integral part, was one of the diversified security. 
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UT 


The Guy Huston Organization —A complete organization of finan- 
cial, land and bank specialists — affords Joint Stock Land Banks 
a broad, basic and helpful service. The facilities of this Organization 
are excended not only to Joint Stock Land Banks, but to Investment 
Bankers and institutions desiring information or reports cover- 
ing any phase of Joint Stock Land Bank operations or securities. 
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GUY HUSTON 
ORGANIZATION 


61 BROADWAY 208 SO. LA SALLE ST. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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From the “President's 
Week’ to “Milestones” 
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TIME 


The Weekly News-Magazine 
Penton Bldg. Cleveland, O. 


All leadin By Subscription 
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LETTERS 





Herewith are excerpts from let- 
ters come to the desks of the edi- 
tors during the past week. They 
are selected primarily for the in- 
formation they contain either sup- 
plementary to, or corrective of, 
news previously published in TIME. 


Westman Flayed 


TIME Chicago, Ml. 
The News-Magazine Sept. 24, 1925 
Sirs: 

We are a queer lot of people. In the 
Letrers Department, issue of Sept. 14, 
Charles Westman writes about “strange” 
words, objecting to same. The use of out- 
of-the-ordinary words has been one of the 
features of your magazine, for the past 
two years, as far as I have been con- 
cerned. My vocabulary is more or less 
limited and as an aid to the increase of 
words at my disposal, I encircle those, 
the meaning of which is not clear, and 
have a pleasurable few minutes after- 
ward looking them up in a _ dictionary. 
Probably Mr. Westman does not like to 
even converse with one that might men- 
tion subjects with which he happens to 
be unfamiliar. Your “strange” words have 
been quite helpful to me. 


H. W. Younc 


7 . . 


Augments Vocabulary 


TIME Scranton, Pa. 
The News-Magazine Sept. 18, 1925 
Sirs: 

A letter published in the Sept. 14 issue 
of Time pleading for more simple English 
words may be only that one reader’s re- 
quest, but won’t you please consider those 
of us who delight in coming upon new or 
unusual words? To me, a perusal of your 
incomparable paper is fraught with hid- 
den joys because of the sport attendant 
on sedulously ferreting out the meaning 
of such refreshingly unusual expressions. 
When I read Time, a modern dictionary 
is usually at hand; otherwise, I mark the 
words as I happen upon them. 

I am safe in saying that I have aug- 
mented my vocabulary by some hundreds 
of words and phrases. . . 


J. A. TANNENBAUM 


Dislikes Mystery 


TIME Homestead, Fila. 


The News-Magazine Sept. 25, 1925 
Sirs: 

I was one of your original subscribers. 
I decided at the end of the first year that 
I could not well do without Time. I am 
always interested in National and Inter- 
national politics—also other news  fea- 
tures. I like your brevity. But I do not 
like the mystery in which you enshroud 
many of your news items. I wonder why 
you can’t boil the news down in plain 
English—in language the average reader 
can understand. Why all the display of 
more or less profound scholarship? 

Busy people should not be required to 
resort to a dictionary to ferret out your 
mysterious expressions when discussing or- 
dinary happenings. I might add also that 
some of your musical criticisms are “the 
limit.” 

These criticisms are honestly offered in 
the hope that they may throw a new 
light upon your work. The purpose of your 
magazine is good. Let it be really a time 
saver. 


JAMES E, ELDER 


Request 


TIME Lexington, Va. 
_ News-Magazine Sept. 25, 1925 
irs: 

I dislike to criticize TimE—it’s too good 
for that—and so let’s call this letter a 
request for information. 

Page 23, Time, Sept. 21; “He (Dr. 

> 














Harry Emerson Fosdick] was a Baptist.” 
Why not “is”? Has he ever been any- 
thing else since he has belonged to any 
denomination? I believe Dr. Fosdick has 
retained his membership in the Montclair 
Baptist Church even since he has preached 
4 _ First Presbyterian Church, New 
ork. 


CarRL A. Foss 


In the Virgins 


TIME St. Thomas, Virgin Islands 
The News-Magazine Sept. 12, 1925 
Sirs: 

Please permit me to take exception to 
the statement of W. Inge, from Los An- 
geles, Calif., where he states (on your 
letter page) that it is difficult to get a 
copy of your worthy periodical in the West 
Indies, and when one does get a copy, it 
is out of date. 

You will note the date line of this fet- 
ter, and I am quoting from your issue of 
Sept. 7; five days have elapsed, and it 
seldom happens that I am unable to get 
my copy each week... 


JOSEPH REYNOLDS 


Societas Philosophorum 


Te Cambridge, Mass. 
The News-Magazine Sept. 21, 1925 
Sirs: 

It is something of a luxury to catch 
Time a century behind the times, as it 
certainly is when it refers (Sept. 21 issue) 
to the Phi Beta Kappa as a secret. The 
society stopped klu-klukking a long time 
ago. Phi Beta Kappa (not P. B. K., for 
the character P is the Greek R) is trans- 
literated Philosophia Biou Kubernetes, 
meaning “Philosophy is the guide of life”; 
this is not the Society’s name, which is 
represented by the S. P. (Societas Philoso- 
phorum) on the keys. 


KENNETH CONANT 


Cook’s Defended 


TIME Chicago, Il. 
The News-Magazine Sept. 25, 1925 
Sirs: 

I am not an Original Subscriber. In- 
deed I am no subscriber at all. But I 
have purchased many a copy of Time from 
newsstands—here in the U. S. and in 
France (Brentano’s) as well. And I feel 
that I have a right to be heard, when I 
have a grievance. 

I view with considerable disfavor the 
phrase “Thos. Cook & Son and _ other 
panders of rubberneckery”, occurring in 
your issue of Sept. 21, page 12, column 38. 

With my late husband, I traveled ex- 
tensively, both in Europe and the East, 
under the auspices or with the assistance 
of agents of Thos. Cook & Sons. Believe 
me, they were more often young mew har- 
rassed by the unreasonable demands of trav- 
elers far from home, than ‘“‘panders” seek- 
ing to lure the unwary still further. 

As for “rubbernecking,” what _ travel 
agency can defend itself against the not 
overwhelming percentage of humanity which 
you have in mind? The necks of trav- 
elers. “rubber” and _ otherwise, are as 
their Creator made them., Why place the 
blame lower? Why set it on the shoulders 
of a single travel company? 

Of course your article is not actually 
invidious. The surest way into the hearts 
of “travelers” is to remind them that some 
travelers (“present company always ac- 
cepted!) are “rubbernecks”. It gives us 
all such a feeling of superiority! But 
surely an established and respected firm 
like Cook’s need not be slaughtered to 
make a travelers’ holiday. ... 


Mrs. OLIver H. H. Back 
Reader Black’s points are well 


taken. The phrase, ill-advised, 
must never recur.—Ed., 
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Earth’s noblest thing, serote Lowe/d. A necessary evil, a natural temptation, a desirable calamity, a domestic peril, a deadly fascination, and a painted ill, wrote St. Chrysostom 


Saints or Sinners 


When the Emperor Theophilus jestingly said to one of the beauties of 
his court, Woman is the source of evil in the world! she quickly replied, 
Woman ts also the cause of much good! Both were right; Joan of Arc and 
many other saintly, noble, and able women come to mind a: once as typical 
of “earth’s noblest thing, a woman,” who have been the cause of much 
good. In contrast we have “the deadly fascination and the painted ill” of 
the daughters of Aphrodite, such as the capricious Venus Victrix whose re- 
markable beauty enslaved a ruler of proud Castile and whose power over 
him was so great that sycophant courtiers who attended this favorite at her 
bath drank of its waters in token of adulation. The stories of these two 
women, remarkable as they are, however, are no more unusual than those 
of thousands of other saints and sinners who have uplifted or degraded 
men throughout the ages since the day of Eve. These stories are told in 
a series of copyrighted volumes by ten talented contemporary authors in 


a 
( § “he Lerpetual Enigma; 


Seductive, Fascinating, 
—and Laffling 
Her Story in all Ages and all Lands on a scale never before attempted 
Tells about the women of ancient Greece and Rome, of Europe age” soangen of the Orient, and of the backward 
hows woman as she is, noble and true or 


a thousand years ago. 


| Ghe Supreme Subject 
of &ternal Interest 
and Mystery 


Historical and descriptive. 
races in the far places, and curious social customs in times past and as they exist to-day. 


vicious and false; describes her as the helpmate or the toy of man, gives interesting accounts of her emancipation, the development of 
her intellectual strength, her influence on the culture and destinies of the human race; in short, presents her in all the complex relations 
in which she has been conspicuous, and describes the sociological changes that have taken place in her 


“he Only Complete and Authoritative (Work on “Woman 


position through all the ages. 


Every phrase of woman’s work, achievements, allurements, follies, wisdom, influence, power, has been written of 
countless times, but woman has had to wait until this twentieth century before any man has dared to devote a 
monumental encyciopedic work just to her Ten volumes are consecrated to her, each written by a professor qualified 
! by wealth of learning and maturity of age for the special subject on which he writes. The World, New York. 


Never Before Adequately Greated Over gooo Fascinating Pages 


Woman dominates to-day. Her preéminence is undisputed. She is the motif of most dis- 

cussions. A glance at our newspapers, magazines, and novels will show how great is the 

place she occupies in the thoughts of all, and how powerful is her influence for good or evil 

in every relationship of life Yet this great subject has never been adequately treated. 

Of course we know a little about Cleopatra, Joan of Arc, Messalina, Theodora, Helen of 

Troy, Poppza, Elizabeth of England, Catherine of Russia, Mme. Pompadour, and perhaps 

§ a few other prominent women. But little is actually known about even these well-known 

characters and nothing at all about thousands. of other equally important women who in 

the past and in all parts of the world have influenced the course of life, and these are 

only names and not women of flesh and blood, and few have any idea of what manner 

of women they really were, what they did, or what they stood for Many pages are 

as necessary to make Cleopatra live before our eyes, to tell the many strange and interesting 

“2 things about her. And there have been thousands of other women who have lived their 
* lives since the beginning of history whose stories are just as interesting. 


' Ghe History of “Woman 1 is the History of the World 
“Che Whole Story—Nothing Concealed ag cA Sensational Saving in Price 


The authors have not hesitated to tell the whole truth. If while Originally published on Japan Vellum paper at $150.00 per set these 
concealing nothing, they show us the faults of woman, it 1s are now offered at less than the cost of ordinary novels. Never 
to accentuate the virtues—if they tell us how a Russian before in the history of publishing have such books been offered 
countess in winter had water slowly poured over nude young at so low a price Avoid disappointment by having a set 
girls in order to provide new statues for her gardens, sent for inspection now. 


they also tell us how Joan of Arc inspired the people of Half a Mallion Satisfied Customers 


France or how Lady Godiva saved those of Coventry. . 
We have been selling to book-lovers for over fifty years 
Love, Marnage, and Divorce and have satisfied half a million customers. Why? Because 


; : ‘ ur books are exactly as represen cide only afte 
are of course the subjects of nfany interesting chapters. oe ee ees Venera oe 


We read about the singuJ4r customs of courtship, 
Marriage, and divorce all over the world. We have 
interesting accounts of woman in the days of chivalry 
and romance; among the Moors, Turks, Arabs, Hindoos, 
Chinese, and Japanese; and of woman in the church, 
in politics, in war, in industry; or famous as patriots 
and humanitarians. 


Made by the "“Giffanys of Publishers” 


isthe way The New York Herald characterizes the makers 
of these books. Quality is the dominant note. The 
volumes are sumptuously bound in purple watered-silk 
finished cloth, full gilt stamping of symbolical design. 


Among the authors, of national 
reputation, are Dr. Mitchell Carroll, 
Ph.D., Prof. of Archeology of Art, George: 
Washington University; Dr. Pierce Butler, 
Dean, Newcomb College, Tulane University of La.; Dr. J. 
Cullen Ayer, Ph. D. of Harvard, Prof. ot Eccles. History 
P E. Div. Sch. Phila.; Dr. John R. Effinger, Dean, University of Michi- 
gan; Dr. Bartlett B. James, Prof. of History, Western Maryland College; 
Dr. Hermann Schoenfeld, Ph. D., LL. D.. Prof. of Germanic Literature, 
George Washington University: and other talented university men. 


Beautiful Illustrations 


The very beautiful illustrations, which form a most im- 
portant part of the work, are by artists of distinction. 
They have been chosen with great care and with a view 
to present the subject in the most attractive manner. 


five days’ inspection and consideration Could anything 
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THE RITTENHOUSE PRESS £s¢. 1873, 18 Medals and Diplomas, E 
RITTENHOUSE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

You may send me for my inspection, charges prepaid, the 

y 1o-volume set of HYOMAN, bound in purple cloth. 


return the set in 5 days or send you only $1 as a first payment 


3 
I will either i 
8 


and $2 a month for 9 months. ~ 


Name —___ 


Address — 
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—from Lieutenant Wade’s 
Letter to Alvan Macauley, President 
Packard Motor Car Co. 


New York, N. Y., 


**** 1 would never have attempted such a trip in 
any other car but the Packard Eight, for I] know 
that the Packard is the only car equipped with the 
chassis lubricator and the motor oil rectifier. 


**** These dévices enabled us to drive the entire 
3,965 miles without once changing oil or leaving 
the driver's seat to lubricate the chassis. To them, 
and the wonderful Packard Eight motor which 
never faltered in the 165 hours and 50 minutes con- 
tinuous driving, I attribute the success of the run. 


**** We have suffered no after effects from strain. 
This is a real tribute to the ease with which the 
car was handled and its riding qualities. **** 


The car came through with a perfect score. We 
had no mechanical difficulties of any kind. I 
believe we could have turned right around and 
driven back to Los Angeles without stopping 


either car or motor. eKpliticae 
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SEVEN DAYS 
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TIME. 


The Weekly News-Magazine 


Vol. VI. No. 14 


October 5, 1925 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Mr. Coolidge’s Week 


( Representative John Q. Tilson 
of Connecticut, Republican leader 
in the House (chosen to succeed 
Nicholas Longworth, who is to be 
Speaker), called at the White 
House to discuss the program of 
the coming Congress: 1) tax 
reduction; 2) passing of appropria- 
tion bills; 3) railroad legislation. 


q Attorney General Sargent re- 
sumed his place as a White House 
guest. His family is still in Ver- 
mont. 


( Chairman O’Connor of the 
Shipping Board called and was 
closeted with President Coolidge. 
At a conference with reporters 
the President’s spokesman denied 
that he was about to request Mr. 
O’Connor’s resignation; also de- 
clared that if the League of Na- 
tions calls a Disarmament Con- 
ference the U. S. will not take part 
unless Congress so authorizes. 


a A note from a gentleman of 
Tasmania informed the President 
that he was about to become the 
recipient of a wallaby. Diction- 
aries were consulted, and orders 
were issued to send the gift to the 
zoo when it arrives. Said The 
New York Worlds “T. R. never 
would have been caught like that. 
‘A wallaby? Bully! Loeb, cable 
Newman to send an echidna and 
a platypus along with the wallaby. 
And, Loeb, see if he can pick up 
a bandicoot or a phalanger. This 
country hasn’t half enough marsu- 
pials and monotremes.’ ” 


@ An automobile driver arrested 
for almost running over the Presi- 
dent on a Washington street (TIME, 
Sept. 28) was fined $35. Said he: 
“A gross injustice has been done 
me. I have driven for six years 
and never harmed even a chicken 
or a rabbit. My record is clean, 
and I have been humiliated and 
insulted by the Government, not 
for any wrong, but because I 
thought the signal of a ‘kiddish’ 
looking Secret Service man was the 
prank of a small boy, I missed the 
President by twenty feet.” 


( By the President of the United 
States, a proclamation: 
“I am informed that during 1924 


fires caused the loss of approxi- 
mately 15,000 lives, and of proper- 
ty exceeding $548,000,000 in value. 
The figures are startling; they are 
yet more so when it is added that 
this is declared by competent au- 
thorities the greatest fire loss in 
any year of our history. 

“This waste results from condi- 
tions which justify a sense of 
shame and horror. ... As a result 
of careful inquiries, I am informed 
that whereas the absolute as well 
as the per capita fire loss of this 
country tends to increase from year 
to year, the same losses in com- 
parable European countries tend to 
decrease. For the most recent com- 
parable periods fire losses in Great 
Britain are calculated at less than 
$1 per capita per annum, while 
those of the United States are 
placed at approximately $5 per 
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capita. ... Therefore, I, Calvin 
Coolidge, President of the United 
States, recommend that the week 
beginning Sunday, Oct. 4, be ob- 
served as National Fire Prevention 
Week. 


“In witness whereof,” etc. 
(signed) CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


@ Columbia roses, sprays of aboli 
and maidenhair fern decorated the 
table in the great dining room of 
the White House when President 
Coolidge with 44 guests sat down to 
meat. The gathering included the 
French delegation to the Debt Con- 
ference (see CABINET), the entire 
Cabinet (except Messrs. Work and 
Weeks); Senators Smoot, Borah, 
Swanson; Ambassadors Herrick and 
Daeschner. 


@ President Coolidge agreed to 
throw the first ball in the World 
Series baseball championship to 
open between Washington (Ameri- 
can League) and Pittsburgh (Na- 
tional League) at Washington on 
Oct. 9. 


@ The President summoned to the 
White House and conferred with 
E. C. Plummer and W. S. Hill, 
Commissioners of the Shipping 
Board. Important matters were 
believed brewing because the Presi- 
dent wishes the disposition of the 
Government’s merchant marine 
placed in the hands of Admiral 
Palmer, President of the Emergen- 
cy Fleet Corporation, and the Ship- 
ping Board wishes to retain its 
powers. Recommendations to this 
end may be placed by the Presi- 
dent before the next Congress. 


@ President Coolidge having re- 
ceived assurance from Japan that 
he would be persona grata, ap- 
pointed Charles MacVeagh Ambas- 
sador of the U. S. at Tokyo, to 
succeed the late Ambassador Ban- 
croft (see CABINET). 


@ On Sunday the President and 
Mrs. Coolidge attended the morning 
services at the First Congregation- 
al Church. Then they boarded the 
Mayflower. Up the gangplank with 
them went Attorney General Sar- 
gent, Secretary and Mrs. Jardine, 
Sollicitor General Mitchell and Miss 
Pollard, a cousin of the President. 
Steaming down the Potomac, they 
left Washington for an overnight 
cruise, 








THE CABINET 
Famed of Name 


Secretary Kellogg last week ac- 
complished the difficult task of 
naming an Ambassador to Japan. 
The choice fell on Charles Mac- 
Veagh of Manhattan. 


The name of MacVeagh (and the 
family) has more than once figured 
high on the roll of Government 
officers. The father of the present 
appointee, Wayne MacVeagh, who 
died eight years ago, was Attorney 
General under Garfield, and later 
Minister to Turkey and Ambassa- 
dor to Italy. His uncle, Franklin 
MacVeagh, who lives at Dublin, 
N. H., was Secretary of the Treas- 
ury under President Taft. 


Charles MacVeagh was born at 
West Chester, Pa., in 1860, and 
graduated from Harvard in 1881. 
Since 1883 he has been a lawyer 
in Manhattan; since 1901, General 
Solicitor of the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration He is a member of the 
law firm of which John W Davis 
is a member. 

An empty embassy at Tokyo and 
the delicate situation in the Far 
East are calling him as soon as he 
can arrange to depart from Man- 
hattan. 


. 7 . 


Caillaux’s Commission 


The Picture: 


“Here are fruits, here are flow- 
ers, leaves and branches, and here 
is my heart which beats only for 


you.” 
(signed) JOSEPH CAILLAUX 


So reads a card in the posses- 
sion of Hope Hampton, cinema 
actress, and well she earned it. 

For one September morning the 
liner Paris steamed into New York 
harbor and the Statue of Liberty 
looked down on a very Neatly 
dressed gentleman. He wore white 
gloves and tan shoes. He carried 
an ivory headed malacca cane. His 
shirt and collar were of a delicate 
shade of blue. His cravat was 
blazoned in red and green. He 
wore a dark blue suit and atop his 
head concealing the shining mass 
of his cranium sat a green felt 


hat, soft, pour le sport. 


This elegantly costumed gentle- 
man who was the cynosure of all 
eyes on the Paris had affronted 
Miss Hampton. For it was indeed 
true that he had been photographed 
aboard ship with Gilda Gray (Mrs. 
Gaillard T. Boag) but no camera had 
included in one glimpse him with 
Hope Hampton. As the ship pro- 
ceeded up the harbor, the well- 
dressed gentleman was _ photo- 
graphed alone, with his soft green 
felt hat on his head, and with the 
little green hat removed, and with 
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Myron T. Herrick, and with Emile 
Daeschner, and with Under Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Winston. 

Finally Miss Hampton, thorough- 
ly provoked walked into the middle 
of the group and took up her stand 
by the little elegantly dressed man 
with the green hat—all ready to be 
photographed. 

But the gentleman, declining to 
be so honored, turned abruptly to 
Mr. Jules Brulatour, who happens 
to be Miss Hampton’s husband, and 
declared: “Your wife is a most 
charming woman, my dear Mr. 
Brulatour. But perhaps it would 
not be opportune for her to be pho- 
tographed in an official group of 
the French Mission.” 

So Miss Hampton richly de- 
served her little autographed card 
signed “Joseph Caillaux.” 

The Man. The little Frenchman 
also convened with the reporters 
who had come aboard. He as- 
serted: 

“I am very hopeful of a settle- 
ment. Why should I have come 
otherwise ?” 

“Do you think it can be settled 
in a few days?” 

“T hope so.” 

“That means fast work in Wash- 
ington.” 

“Aha! I do everything so 
quickly!” 

A reporter from the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle edged to the front: 

“There is a good deal of mis- 
apprehension in this country as to 
what you were convicted of. [Re- 
ferring to M. Caillaux’s conviction 
and exile but recently ended for de- 
featism during the War.] “We 
know it was not treason, but—” 

“I am here,” flared up Mr. Cail- 
laux, “as Minister of Finance for 
my country. I will talk about that 
and nothing else!” 

Again the reporter began to 
speak. Again M. Caillaux halted 
him. “Speak more plainly and do 
not swallow your words so. Those 
are two faults I find in many 
Americans.” 

“Your excellency,” began the re- 
porter. 

“Don’t call me that.” 

“M’sieur.” 

“No, not that either. Call me 
Mister or Mr. Minister. That will be 
all right.” 

When the ship docked, M. Cail- 
laux went for a walk on Fifth 
Ave., before his train was ready 
at the Pennsylvania Station. 

“The impression I received,” he 
declared, “was one of great power 
and wealth.” 

The French Attitude. There was 
high hope in the French Mission 
as it came to negotiate for settle- 
ment of the French War Debt to 
the U. S.—high hope of-a low set- 
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tlement. The Mission of course 
said little except “Hope.” But it 
was accompanied by two journal- 
ists—Stephane Lauzanne, Editor of 
Le Matin, and Pertinax, Foreign 
Editor of L’Echo de Paris... Those 
two gentlemen were voluble in 
their protestations. They exhibited 
an entire unwillingness to believe 
that the U. S. demand for payment 
in full on something like the terms 
to Great Britain was serious. Mr. 
Lauzanne went so far as to retail 
a rather malicious story: 

Let us not forget that our American 
friends are great experts in trading. They 
love trading as they love sport. A curious 
story I heard today is an illustration of 


that fact. The story is too good not to 
be true. 


When Mr. Baldwin in 1922, reached the 
United States, several members of the 
American War Debt Commission had fig- 
ured out that it would be very hard to 
obtain from Great Britain, for the funding 
of her debt, an interest superior to 2%. 
They had in a sense resigned themselves to 
such a low interest. To their great aston- 
ishment, they heard Mr. Baldwin propose 
himself an interest of 214%. 


7 Of course the American negotiators 
jumped at a much higher rate and coldly 
asked for a 5% interest. A lively discus- 
sion followed. Finally some one on the 
American side proposed: 

“Well, let us cut the pear in two and 
say 314%.” 

In their inmost minds the Americans ex- 
pected the British to oppose a desperate re- 
sistance and stick to their 244% proposal. 
To their renewed astonishment, the British 
did not. They rather quickly assented to 
3144%. And that is how today: the rate of 
342% has become a sort of sacred rate to 
be imposed on all foreign debtors. 

This is not the first time in history that 
the British have blundered in international 
negotiations and that their blunders have 
tied the hands of their allies. 


The Negotiations. The progress 
of the negotiations in Washington 
was rapid. M. Caillaux arrived at 
the railroad station. A fleet of 
automobiles and a cumbersome del- 
egation was waiting. He took off 
his green felt hat and was photo- 
graphed. He told reporteds: “ I 
shall be delighted to see you 
always, as many times as you want 
to see me, but I shan’t say any- 
thing worth while, I am afraid.” 


Then he was spirited away to 
the French Embassy, washed his 
hands, rushed to the Treasury De- 
partment, spent half an hour with 
Mr. Mellon, went to the State De- 
partment, payed a courtesy call on 
Mr. Kellogg. 


_Next morning the French Mis- 
sion met the U. S. negotiators in 
the Treasury Department. 


Said M. Caillaux: 

We do not forget. and no one in our 
country will ever forget, what we owe to 
America for her splendid work to end vic- 
toriously the War and for the generou. 
help our people received from citizens of 
the United States in time of need. Neith- 
er do we forget, and we feel sure nobody 
on this side of the Atlantic forgets, the 
ties knotted between both our countries 
at the end of the eighteenth century. 


Said Mr. Mellon: 


To establish the binding character of 
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an international promise and to _ protect 
its own citizens, the creditor nation must 
seek adjustment. To keep good its word 
and to give itself time to recover its 
prosperity the debtor nation must deter- 
mine its future liabilities. No concern can 
successfully be reorganized in the face of 
an unfunded demand obligation. So we 
meet here in council as business men to 
conclude the one matter which is in con- 
troversy between the two countries. 


We were glad to receive the help which 
France extended to us when we were fight- 
ing for our independence and we were eager 
to make some return in France’s own 
great need. The War is over, but we 
miminize neither the burdens France has 
borne nor the difficulties which menace her 


future. 

Then M. Caillaux laid his offer 
on the table. Its exact terms 
were not made public, but in sub- 
stance it was known: No specifi- 
cations about principal or interest 
rates, but an offer to pay certain 
sums yearly—beginning with $25,- 
000,000, closing at the end of 62 
years with about $90,000,000. There 
was a little talk. Then everybody 
departed to reconvene at dinner in 
the White House. 


Next day the Americans rejected 
the French terms, proposed coun- 
ter-terms approximately the same 
as those the U. S. gave to Great 
Britain. On the whole the U. S. 
proposal was about three-quarters 
again as much as the French offer. 


This time the French demanded 
time to think matters over. No 
official negotiations were held on 
either of the two succeeding days. 
But M. Caillaux and Mr. Mellon 
met for dinner at the home of 
Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Winston, met again at luncheon 
at the French Embassy. “The Bi¢ 
Two are getting together!” whis- 
pered the press in headlines. 


Meanwhile M. Caillaux had per- 
sisted in announcing that he would 
sail for Paris on the France at 
midnight on Oct. 2, clapping his 
green felt hat, soft, pour le sport, 
on his round bald head. 


Latvia’s Debt 


While the immensely complicated 
French Debt settlement was under 
consideration in Washington, Sec- 
retary Mellon announced the con- 
clusion of a very simple agree- 
ment similar in kind—but not in 
intensity. The Latvian Govern- 
ment owes the U. S. for War sup- 
plies, and for relief supplies fur- 
nished on credit, the sum of $5,132,- 
287.14. To this is added interest 
amounting to $647,275.62. The Lat- 
vian Government agreed to pay 
$4,562.76 immediately, thereby 
making the indebtedness a round 
$5,775,000. 


By this agreement signed last 
week, Latvia has the option of 
paying this off in semi-annual cash 
payments from 1926 to 1930. 
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ARMY AND NAVY 


Air Policy 


The Air Board, appointed by 
President Coolidge to investigate 
the nation’s air policy and recom- 
mend the best means of carrying 
on development of military, naval 
and commercial aviation, last week 
got its inquiry under way. Dwight 
W. Morrow, chairman of the Board, 
and his associates including Sen- 
ator Bingham, Admiral Fletcher, 
retired, and General Harbord, re- 
tired, temporarily put away ll 
their private affairs and _ settled 
down in an intensive effort to com- 
plete their work by the third week 
in October and present their con- 
clusions to the President not later 
than the latter part of November. 
Mr. Coolidge has laid down this 
stiff program for them, presumably 
because he wishes to know their 
recommendations in time to include 
them in his message to Congress 
— it assembles early in Decem- 
er, 


During the first three days, hear- 
ings were systematically undertak- 
en: 


Army Day. The first four wit- 
nesses were Dwight F. Davis, Act- 
ing Secretary of War; Major Gen- 
eral John L. Hines, Chief of Staff; 
Brigadier General Hugh Aloysius 
Drum, Assistant Chief of Staff; 
and Major General Mason M. Pat- 
rick, Chief of the Army Air Serv- 
ice. The Board had presented to 
them a series of questions: 1) 
Should the present aviation organ- 
ization be continued in its present 
form? 2) Should there be a 
single Air Service maintained for 
Army and Navy but separate from 
them? 38) Should the Air Ser- 
vice be made into a séparate corps 
analogous to the Marine Corps in 
the Navy? 4) Should there be 
a single U. S. Air Service, headed 
by a Cabinet officer with control 
over military, naval and commer- 
cial aviation? 

All of the officers called on the 
first day favored continuation of 
substantially the present organiza- 
tion, except General Patrick, who 
favored the Marine Corps plan for 
the present with later an indepen- 
dent Air Service. After each of 
the witnesses had made his state- 
ment a few questions were asked. 


Said Mr. Davis: 

In warfare “unity of command” is essen- 
tial. Lack of such “unity of command” has 
probably been the cause of more defeats and 
disasters in military history than any other 
one contributing cause. It nearly caused 
the defeat in, and undoubtedly prolonged, 
the two greatest wars in our history—the 
Civil War and the World War. After 
such experience it is unthinkable that any 
nation could deliberately prepare its forces 
for national defense, so as to insure divided 
responsibilities and divided command in 
every possible theatre of operations. Yet 
that is just what is proposed. 


Wide World 
STEPHANE LAUZANNE 


Voluble in his protestations 
(See CasBInet) 


General Hines mentioned, as a” 
example of divided command, a case 
during the World War in which 150 
U. S. planes were led off to make 
an attack, and in their absence a 
German squadron appeared and did 
damage to U. S. ground forces. 

Senator Bingham: “Who was 
responsible for that foray?” 

General Hines: “It was General 
Mitchell.” 


General Patrick disapproved, at 
least for the present, of the plan 
of his former assistant, General 
(now Colonel) Mitchell, for a Cab- 
inet officer of National Defense 
with control over co-ordinate 
branches, Army, Navy and Air 








Force, but he criticized the present 
organization: 
The Army Air Service had been treated 


ike a step-child rather than as a regular 
nember of the family. 


There is too much of a tendency to look 
on the Air Service as an auxiliary of the 
Army and the Navy. We have got to re- 
vise some of our ideas of national defense ; 
we must virtually rebuild the entire doc- 
trine. There is a real reason for a change 
right now. 


Navy Day. The second day’s 
testimony was given over to hear- 
ing Secretary Wilbur; Admiral Ed- 
ward W. Eberle, Chief of Naval 
Operations; Rear Admiral William 
A. Moffett, Chief of the Naval 
Air Service; and Rear Admiral Jo- 
seph Strauss, of the General Board 
of the Navy. The same question 
had been posed for them as for 
the Army officers. All without ex- 
ception favored the present organ- 
ization of the Service with no great 
changes, although Admiral Moffet 
said he desired such arrangements 
as would “protect the interests of 
individuals whose careers are to 
fe primarily aeronautic.” 


Secretary Wilbur spoke first and 
afterwards listened to the testi- 
mony of his subordinates, some- 
times prompting them. He made 
one suggestion while Admiral Mof- 
fett was speaking which the lat- 
ter did not hear or ignored. 

Mr. Wilbur frowned: “I am 
afraid you were not listening to 
my remarks!” 


The points made by the naval 
officers were that the main reli- 
ance of naval warfare was still 
on dreadnaughts; that aviation was 
still in experimental stages, but 
that it was nevertheless an im- 
portant arm of the Navy; that to 
make it independent would be to 
reduce the efficiency of the fleet 
in every way. It was declared that 
no other navy had an air arm as 
efficient as ours, and that separate 
air organizations had failed in Eu- 
rope where they were tried. 


Said Admiral Eberle: 


First and foremost, a naval aviator must 
be a seaman to be able to judge conditions 
of wind and weather at sea, to pick up 
and distinguish vessels at sea; and, should 
his plane be forced down, to be able to 
handle her when she becomes a_ surface 
boat. He must be a good navigator. He 
must have a knowledge of battle tactics and 
fleet formation; and also a knowledge of all 
units that make up a naval force—this 
being most essential to enable him to give 
correct information to the commander-in- 
chief regarding the dispositions of the 
enemy’s force. He must also have a 
knowledge of gunnery in order that he may 
give an accurate report of “spots,” that is, 
to make the proper corrections for range 
and lateral error, and be able to dis- 
tinguish splashes of various calibres. 


He must be familiar with the rate of 
fire, the doctrine of fire-control and fire- 
distribution, to enable him to determine 
promptly the targets assigned to various 
ships in the battle line, and to follow the 
shift of fire to other targets as laid down 
in the doctrine. He must be familiar with 
naval radio and signals to enable him 
to communicate promptly and accurately. 
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He must be familiar with the organization 
of the fleet and its activities. 

To acquire these qualifications, a naval 
aviator must be a naval officer. 


Commercial Day. The third day’s 
hearing was given over to testi- 
mony by Postmaster General New 
on the Postal Air Service and by 
Secretary Hoover on Commercial 
flying, and to their subordinates. 


Said Mr. New: 


It is, of course, understood that the 
Postoffice Department has no place in any 
differences existing among military and 
naval authorities as to the best method 
for carrying on their aeronautical opera- 
tions. Our activities in the. air have been 
directed toward the performance of an 
important public service in a manner to 
demonstrate to men of means that com- 
mercial aviation is a possibility. This is 
what we have had in mind in carrying 
the transcontineftal air mail. . . 

Up to this time the Postoffice Depart- 
ment on all its air mail operations has 
spent about $10,000,000. 

It may have spent a little more, be- 
cause during the earlier years most of 
the air mail expense was paid out of star 
route and railway mail appropriations, but 
the amount diverted could not have been 
very large, ss the operations themselves 
were not very extensive. For the sum 
spent we have carried on the service to 
date and are now taking in about $60,000 
a month on the transcontinental line alone. 

We have built about 1,900 miles of lighted 
airway, built our shops at Maywood, our 
hangars at all division points, paid all 
operating expenses and have on hand as- 
sets valued at $3,653,000 as of Sept. 15, 
1925. 

Mr. Hoover told of a survey of 
commercial aviation throughout the 
world. In Europe in 1923, 49,000 
passengers were carried by air 
transport, and in 1924, 85,000 pas- 
sengers. In 1923, 4,700,000 pounds 
of goods, including mail, were car- 
ried. (The U. S. Air Mail carried 
232,513 pounds of mail in the year 
ending June 30 last—the first of 
the transcontinental day and night 
service.) None of the European 
companies are self-supporting. All 
receive Government subsidies of 
from 50% to 95% of their costs. 


He believes that commercial avi- 
ation would be profitable in the 
U. S. with only indirect aid from 
the Government. He recommended: 


1) The establishment of an Avia- 
tion Bureau in the Department of 
Commerce, to provide beacons for 
night flying, air charts, and other 
aids such as are given to water 
navigation; 

2) The letting of contracts for 
carriage of the air mails to private 
companies (measure already insti- 
tuted); 


3) The establishment of land- 
ing fields or airports by munici- 
palities, just as docks are now pro- 
vided for shipping. 


Mitchell -Arrives. Colonel William 
Mitchell, relieved of duty as Air 
Officer of the 8th Corps Area and 
ordered to Washington because he 
was one of those whom the Air 
Board wished to examine, tele- 
graphed the War Department for 
permission to take with him 800 
pounds of documents on aviation. 
The usual baggage allowance is 
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400 pounds. Permission for the 
extra weight was granted. 


When he reached the capital a 
great cheering crowd met him in 
front of the railroad station. He 
was hoisted on the shoulders of 
two War veterans, and paraded 
around the circle in front of the 
Union Station with a drum and 
bugle corps leading the procession, 


In the War Office, an unnamed 
“high official” sighed to reporters: 
“Well, it certainly proves that the 
only way to get attention is to 
raise a riot.” 

Asked whether he would run for 
Congress, if he were ousted from 
the Army at his coming court- 
martial, Colonel Mitchell made an- 
swer: “I am not thinking about 
politics . . . The first thing I’ll do 
if ousted will be to take a pro- 
longed hunting trip in Africa.” 


Shenandoah Court 


At Lakehurst, N. J., in the very 
hangar where the Shenandoah’s 
great body used to lie at rest, 
a naval court of inquiry met last 
week to determine the cause of her 
destruction, to ascertain why she 
was rent in two in mid air, while 
her control car went dashing to 
the ground to carry to death her 
Commander, Zachary Lansdowne, 
and many of his officers and men 
(TIME, Sept. 14, AERONAUTICS). 


A model of the great ship hung 
suspended by wires over the heads 
of the inquiry officers, while the 
survivors filed in, were sworn, told 
their stories and were examined. 
The stories were fragmentary and 
mostly technical, no exact cause 
of or blame for the disaster being 
readily deducible from them. It 
might have been concluded that the 
ship was wrecked entirely because 
of the ferocity of the storm, that 
some of her girders were weak, 
that some of her safety valves 
were not working and that one 
or more of her gas cells burst, 
or that the temporary failure of 
two of her engines caused her 
destruction. 


The attention of newspapers was 
largely centered on the question 
whether Commander Lansdowne 
had been ordered to take the 
flight in spite of his protest. Offi- 
cial correspondence showed that it 
had been ordered in July, but that 
Commander Lansdowne had object- 
ed that midsummer was a thunder- 
storm period and had asked that 
it be postponed until September. 
Later he recommended that it take 
place during the second week of 
September. Instead it was ordered 
in the first week of the month. 
To this order he did not object. 
The purpose of setting the date 
for the flight, as it was set, was 
clearly evident from the orders: 
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To pass over as large a number of 
state fairs as possible. 

The conclusions as to the exact 
reasons for the destruction of the 
dirigible were obliged to wait on 
the final findings of the court. 


Off Block Island 


The City of Rome is a coast- 
wise steamer and she plies north- 
ward from Savannah to New York 
and Boston. On a fine clear night 
last week she steamed out of Long 
Island Sound into the ocean on 
the last leg of her northward voy- 
age. Only a few miles beyond 
Block Island, off the Rhode Island 
coast she sighted a light off her 
starboard bow. The light was low 
on the water and for a time was 
taken as the light of a rum run- 
ner, then suddenly it became ap- 
parent that the boat carrying the 
light was about to cross the 
steamer’s bow. The Captain of 
the City of Rome set up a warn- 
ing shriek of his whistles. He or- 
dered the helm hard astarboard 
and the engines full speed astern. 
It was too late. 


A moment later he saw that it 
was no small boat, but a_ sub- 
marine. The steamer  quivered. 
She had run on the port side of 
the submarine just forward of the 
conning tower and had stove a 
deep hole into the undersea ship. 


_Within a few seconds, before 
ring buoys could be thrown over- 
board, the submarine had sunk. 
The searchlight of the steamer 
began to search the dark waters 
below—and then suddenly burned 
out—leaving the sea once again in 
undisturbed darkness. In six or 
seven minutes boats were lowered. 
Three men were found in the 
water, seamen from the _ S-51 
caught from their bunks and vom- 
itted up through the conning tower 
by the sea water pouring through 
the hole in the bow. 


The steamer circled the spot re- 
peatedly, then sent a message de- 
scribing the accident. After about 
an hour, when no other survivors 
were found, then the City of Rome, 
her prow only slightly dented, 
churned her way from the dark 
spot of oil upon the waters, on 
to Boston. 

Submarines, seaplanes, and other 
naval craft put to sea. They found 
the spot of the wreck where 
bubbles of air boiled upward to 
the surface of the water. Divers 
went down and found the ship. 
They tapped her sides but no an- 
swering tap came from within. 
Yet hope was not given up. 
There was air enough in the S-51 
to last for three days if any men 
had shut themselves up in one of 
the seven watertight compartments 
and were still alive. 

Two giant cranes were towed to 
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GEORGE F., BAKER 


. making money for radicals” 
(See Below) 


“ce 


the spot but a heavy sea came up 
and they were obliged to retire 
some distance until it should 
abate. Hope waned: 34 officers 
and men were in the hulk below. 
Hope was very dim. Thirty-four 
corpses? It was only unwill- 
ingness to abandon hope that made 
the would-be rescuers persist. 


RADICALS 
Joke 


In 1922, Charles Garland, radi- 
cal son of a Boston millionaire, 
took his $800,000 share of his 
father’s estate and set up the 
“American Fund for Public Ser- 
vice” to fight capitalism. Most of 
the foundation consisted of stock 
of the First National Bank of 
New York. Last week Wall Street 
laughed heartily. Council for the 
foundation announced that in three 
years the foundation had made 
more than _ $1,000,000 by  in- 
crease in the value of its in- 
vestments, that although $500,000 
had been given away, the principal 
of the fund was more than $1,200,- 
000. In two years the stock of 
the First National had appreciated 
$1,000 a share. 

Dr. Norman Thomas, Socialist 
sandidate for Mayor of New York 
City and a trustee of the Fund, 
also saw the joke: “It’s a joke 
on us and it’s a joke on George 
F. Baker, chairman of the exec- 
utive committee of the First Na- 
tional Bank. Haw! Haw! Haw! 
Think of George F. Baker making 
money for the radical movement!” 
The Fund is planning to acquire 





a radio station not only to spread 
its propaganda, but also to give 
artistic programs, 


COAL 
What the Railroads Bear 


The anthracite coal strike, costly 
to all consumers of hard coal, is 
also expensive to the railroads en- 
gaged in loading anthracite. These 
roads are the Delaware & Hud- 
son, Lehigh Valley, Lackawanna, 
Reading, Central of New Jersey, 
Lehigh & Hudson, Lehigh & New 
England, and Pennsylvania. 


Normally these roads load 1000 
cars of anthracite a day at this 
time of year. At present, since 
only anthracite coal in storage is 
available for shipment, only about 
300 cars a day are being loaded, 
with a tendency toward decreas- 
ing amounts as time goes on. As 
a result the roads have discharged 
about 15,000 employes. It is esti- 
mated the strike is costing the 
roads about $3,500,000 a week, ex- 
clusive of losses on any hard coal 
properties which they may hold. 

The hard coal strike commenced 
Sept. 1, and threw out of work 
158,000 men. These highly union- 
ized workers are now enjoying an 
indefinite autumn vacation. Yet 
small town merchants in the coal 
region complain of the brake put 
on their business. 

The strike is occasioned purely 
by wage demands. According to 
the U. §S. Coal Commission, out 
of 45,678 outside day men at the 
mines, 43,822 earn less than $2,000 
a vear. 


Another Strike 


With the strike, due to failure 
(TIME, Aug. 31) to reach a new 
wage contract, comtinuing for its 
second month in the nation’s an- 
thracite coal fields in Pennsylvania, 
and with no prospect of a settle- 
ment there in sight, John L. Lewis, 
President of the United Mine 
Workers, traveled into West Vir- 
ginia to start a strike there. 


The West Virginia coal fields are 
unionized only in small part. But 
Van A. Bittner, agent of the United 
Mine Workers, has been busy there 
trying to bring that region under 
the Union’s dominance. He issued 
a strike order that took effect last 
week, and the mine leaders led 
by Mr. Lewis went down to cele- 
brate the opening of the strike 
in an effort to make it successful. 


The operators of thd Non- 
Unionized mines prepared for their 
coming. For long they have pro- 
tected their miners by armed 
guards, and have obtained injunc- 
tions against Union pickets. But 
none the less the Union miners 
have hissed the non-Union men, 
barked at them, shouted “Scabs!” 


“Yellow dogs!” and sung their 
song: 

Shoot them in the head, 

Shoot them in the feet, 

Shoot them in the dinner bucket; 
How are they going to eat? 

So the usual injunctions were 
got out against Mr. Lewis, 19 of 
them restraining him from inter- 
fering with the production of coal 
at the non-Union mines. Nineteen 
injunctions were leveled at Vice 
President Murray of the United 
Mine Workers, three against Sec- 
retary Kennedy. 

The Meeting. The scene of the 
demonstration was a sunny hilltop 
near Fairmont. First there was a 
parade of men, women, children 
with placards “The Coal Operators 
May Evict Us from Our Homes, 
but They Can’t Enslave Us,” “Our 
Husbands are Honest-to-God Union 
Men,” “We are Proud of our Union 
Daddies.” 

The injunctions were then served 
on the Union leaders, and they 
laughed before they began their 
harangues. 

Said Van A. Bittner: “Injunc- 
tions are like leaves of grass in 
the lives of labor leaders. . . . In- 
junctions won’t break strikes.” 

Said Mr. Lewis of the opera- 
tors: “They have torn up their 
wage contracts. They have closed 
their mines for long periods in or- 
der to starve their employes into 
submission; they have evicted their 
employes from their homes; they 
have manned their properties with 
armed mine guards, searchlights, 
barbed wire fences, stockades and 
such paraphernalia of war; they 
have resorted to the use of un- 
friendly courts and have sought to 
bind the workers hand and foot 
by the issuance of court injunc- 
tions stripping the worker of near- 
ly every right guaranteed him un- 
der the Constitution; they have, in 
substance and effect, conducted a 
campaign of community terrorism 
in the isolated mining villages.” 

The Significance. The question 
at stake in West Virginia is not on- 
ly whether the Union shall gain 
as complete control of bituminous 
coal mining as it has of anthra- 
ite, but also of whether the anthra- 
cite strike shall be successful. For 
while the anthracite mines are 
shut, a good part of their clientele 
is being supplied from the West 
Virginia bituminous region. A 
strike in West Virginia would make 
the Pennsylvania strike effective. 


PROHIBITION 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
President of Columbia University 
and a Wet, replied to a challenge 
to debate by Congressman William 
D. Upshaw of Georgia, Dry: 

“As the challenged party I have, 
under the code, the choice of 
weapons, and would select silence; 
unless perhaps Congressman Up- 
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shaw should regard that as violat- 
ing the constitutional inhibition 
against cruel and unusual punish- 
ment. 

“In Georgia Congressman Up- 
shaw is not regarded as carrying 





"Wide World 


GEORGE E. BRENNAN 
He must have sighed 
(See Nores) 


on the tradition of Toombs, Steph- 
ens, Ben Hill and Gordon, since 
his nickname is ‘Pshaw.’ That he 
should speak of law enforcement 
above a whisper seems to show a 
lack of any sense of humor, since 
the enforcement of the 14th and 
15th Amendment would certainly de 
prive him of a seat in the House 
of Representatives and give him 
an opportunity for usefulness in 
spraying the boll weevil on a 
Georgia cotton plantation. 


“The Congressman seems to know 
nothing whatever of the Prohibi 
tion question.” 


CRIME 
More Tong War 


Last week the Federal Govern- 
ment exported 42 Chinese from 
Ellis Island as the result of raids 
in Manhattan’s Chinatown, while 
some 200 more were held for de- 
portation at the Government’s ex- 
pense (about $200 a head). Tong 
wars (TIME, Sept. 7, 21) had re- 
sulted in drawing the attention of 
immigration officials to the number 
of Orientals who could show no 
good reason for their continued 
presence in the U §S 

Meanwhile in Boston, Joe Wong, 
laundry Tongster, was shot down 
over his shirts and soiled linen. 
Police Captain Goodwin threatened 
to have Boston’s Chinatown con- 
demned and destroyed by the Board 
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of Health and Building Commis- 
sions, and to undertake deporta. 
tion proceedings in his bailiwick. 

At Cleveland, Yee Chock was 
decapitated with an ordinary meat 
cleaver in his room in the China- 
town. Police and health officials 
promptly made a raid and seized 
about 500 Chinese. City Manager 
Hopkins ordered fire and _ health 
authorities to proceed with con- 
demnation proceedings of homes 
and filthy firesides. 


NOTES 
Chicago Picnic 

George E. Brennan who took the 
Illinois vote east to the Demo- 
cratic National Convention in Man- 
hattan 15 months ago, last week 
took the Governor of New York 
west to Chicago. He arrived in 
a private car with 15 backe ; and 
carried Al Smith off for a day in 
Chicago and a big Democratic pic- 
nic. “We asked him to come be- 
cause we liked him,” said Mr. 
Brennan affably. 

They too kthe Governor from 
the Blackstone Hotel in Chicago 
where they first lodged him and 
carried him by automobile some 
20 or 25 miles out of Chicago to 
the Beverly Hills forest preserve. 
Newspaper men trooped along— 
some Manhattan papers going so 
far as to send men on for the 
event—hecause they were sure it 
was going to be a great picnic, 
and because they were sure it 
was going to be the beginning of 
the “Smith for President in 1928” 
movement. 

It was a great picnic. Nearly 
100,000 of Boss Brennan’s follow- 
ers met on a great hillside pasture, 
but the fireworks failed to mate- 
rialize. Mr. Smith said it was too 
much to expect states to reduce 
their expenses as much as_ the 
Federal Government had done, be- 
cause the states had no war ex- 
penses to clean away. From then 
on he did not touch on another 
national issue—not Prohibition, 
nor the Ku Klax Klan. The 
crowd applauded but it did not 
go wild. 

Mr. Brennan must have sighed 
a little in distress when Al Smith 
was driven off to catch a train 
back home, having mrade a speech, 
but not the speech that was to 
set the west wild. 


Procter v. Sprague 


Where are the candidates of five 
years ago? Harding is dead. Re- 
quiescat. Cox exists. Requiescat. 
Coolidge sits in the White House, 
where there is no rest. Lowden is 
busy farming and perhaps planning 
for the campaign of ’28. McAdoo 
resides not many miles from San 
Francisco, where he failed of the 
nomination in ’20. And Wood? 
Wood is across the Pacific with the 
Igorots and the Moros and their 
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more civilized but equally quarrel- 
some neighbors. 


But in Chicago, Judge Thomas W. 
Slick sits on the bench sifting the 
chaff which is all there is left from 
the winnowing of ambitions and 
aspirations of five years ago. Be- 
fore him last week was a case, 
Procter v. Sprague, a suit to re- 
cover $50,000, a part of the $1,750,- 
000 that went glimmering with the 
hopes of both gentlemen in that 
great year of glimmerings, 1920. 


The Procter of Procter’ v. 
Sprague is Colonel William C. 
Procter of Cincinnati, whose name 
is more frequently coupled with 
another name, the name of Gamble, 
with which it is associated in the 
manufacture of Ivory Soap, which 
floats and is 99.44% pure. 


The Sprague is Colonel A. A. 
Sprague, who is Commissioner of 
Public Works in Chicago. For- 
merly a Republican, he is now a 
Democrat and was the Democratic 


Cot. WILLIAM C. PROCTER 


If General Wood had been nom- 
inated... 


nominee for Senator last fall (be- 
ing defeated by Mr. Deneen). 


The Attorney for Colonel Sprague 
declared: “There was a meeting in 
New York [in 1920] of a group of 
wealthy men, friends of General 
Wood. They agreed that the cam- 
paign would cost $1,000,000 and 
that they would underwrite it. A 
substantial part of that amount 
was raised and taken by Procter 
and spent in an expensive and 
elaborate campaign, and he con- 
tinued to spend to a_ total of 
$1,750,000.” 

_ Of this amount $450,000 came 
in the form. of notes from 
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Procter, which were on 
exhibit in court, and he de- 
clared on the stand that the 
grand total of his contributions was 
in the neighborhood of $600,000. 
In spite of this massing of money, 
the fund was exhausted in May of 
that year and the campaign “col- 
lapsed.” 


Colonel 


One of the depositions introduced 
by Colonel Sprague’s attorney was 
made by Herbert L. Satterlee, Man- 
hattan lawyer, brother-in-law of 
J. P. Morgan, and one of the orig- 
inal Wood promoters: 


“Colonel Procter said that he 
had not been active in politics be- 
fore, in a national campaign at 
least, but that he had had some 
experience, in fact, a lot of expe- 
rience, in business, and was very 
familiar with the manner of reach- 
ing the people in the homes of the 
country, but that it took money to 
do it. He said that in these days 
it was his idea—to use a commer- 
cial expression—to ‘sell’ the candi- 
date to the people just as if he 
were an unknown new proprietary 
article or useful appliance or in- 
vention. 


“In the discussion of campaign 
methods he did not place much im- 
portance, if any, on the old mass 
meetings, torchlight parades, great 
processions, and public speeches by 
the candidate. He thought the time 
had gone by for all that and that 
up-to-date business methods must 
be employed, and that that was 
the way he intended to run the 
campaign for General Wood.” 


The contest in question was over 
a $100,000 note signed by Procter 
and Sprague. Colonel Procter was 
obliged to pay off this note, and 
sued to recover half of the money 
from Colonel Sprague. Procter as- 
serted that they were equally re- 
sponsible for the note. Sprague 
asserted that Procter ran the whole 
campaign, spending money lavishly 
in spite of Sprague’s protest, and 
that he signed the note with- Proc- 
ter merely as a secondary endorser 
so that the bank which discounted 
the note might know he was co- 
guarantor and had a part in the 
transaction. 


Another suit is pending before 
the Illinois Superior Court in which 
Colonel Procter is seeking to re- 
eover from Colonel Sprague half 
of what he spent in paying up the 
liabilities left over after the cam- 
paign—an amount which is _ sup- 
posed to be several times as large 
as that at issue in the present 
suit. 


If General Wood had. been; nemi- . 
nated. and elected in; 1920, matters ; 


, Shoot. at me, I'll 
- history, as being the first Vice 
' President. who ever 
’ enough attention to have even a 
, erank shoot at him,’” 


might have been a great deal dif- 
ferent. Colonel Sprague would 
probably be a Republican today, 
and Colonel Procter, when he was 


N. E. A. 
Cot. A. A. SPRAGUE 


matters might have been 


different 


home from his post at the Court of 
St. James’s, might have dined ami- 
cably at the home of Postmaster 
General Sprague. 


. * . 


Rejected 


In Grand Rapids, John Kawka, 
an alien applicant for citizenship 
papers, was asked the function of 
the Vice President of the U. S. 
He answered: “The Vice Presi- 
dent of the U. S. don’t do noth- 
ing.” Rejected, he walked away 
shaking his head. 


In Denver 


In one of the installments of 
the late Thomas R. Marshall’s me- 
moirs appearing in the press last 
week, were these words: 

“One time in the City of Den- 
ver, while I was Vice President, a 
big husky policeman kept follow- 
ing me around until I asked him 
what he was doing. He said he 
was guarding my person. I said: 
‘Your labor is in vain. Nobody 
was ever crazy enough. to, shoot 
at a Vice President. If you will 
go away. and_ find, somebody. to 
go down in 


attracted 
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THE LEAGUE 


Assembly’ s Close 


Said Senator Raoul Dandurand, 
Canadian President of the Sixth 
Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions, in the speech with which he 
terminated its session: 


“We have still to examine the 
outcome of three words which are 
henceforth to be classic—Arbitra- 
tion, Security and Disarmament. 
The deliberations of the Assem- 
bly have shown us that the spirit 
of the Protocol drawn up _ last 
year still lives and constitutes at 
present an ideal of conduct.” 


His polished phrases came as a 
gloss upon the following situa- 
tion. The enforcement of the 
status quo has been taken out of 
the hands of the League, for the 
moment, and is being attempted 
by making “regional security 
agreements” among the powers (see 
INTERNATIONAL). If these agree- 
ments fail, the powers are likely 
to return to the League and to 
something resembling the Protocol. 
If they are successful, Germany 
will almost certainly be brought 
within the League, and the assis- 
tance of the League made use of 
in administering the regional com- 
pact treaties. 


While these issues and the ex- 
act future role of the League re- 
mains obscure, three notable ac- 
complishments lie tucked away in 
the chronicles of the present as- 
sembly: 


One. A resolution growing out 
of that presented by the Spanish 
delegation (TIME, Sept. 28) was 
‘adopted, and provides that tech- 
nical preparations shall be made 
which will put the League in a po- 
sition to efficiently call and ad- 
minister a disarmament conference 
as soon as the council of the League 
considers that  international- se- 
curity has been attained, and that 
such a conference would be able 
to effect its purpose.* 


Two. A French _ resolution, 
(TimE, Sept. 28) providing that 
a conference shall be summoned 
to study the economic ills of the 
world, was passed after consider- 
able protest from the British. 


Three. A Salvadorian resolution 
was adopted, under which the 
Council of the League will whip 
preliminaries into shape for an 
international conference to con- 
sider the private manufacture of 
arms. The co-operation of the U. 
S. will be asked “as soon as the 
United States Government consid- 
ers that possible.” 


Speeches at the termination of 





*This action is considered as making 
the possibility that President Coolidge 


will call such a conference very remote. 











the assembly were many and 
frothed with “the three classic 
words.” Lord Cecil uttered them 
for Britain, and added: “It is 
our business henceforward to be 
sternly practical. . . The League is 
the greatest international fact of 
our day.” M, de Jouvenal uttered 
them for France, and added that 
nations must not go to sleep as 
the echoes of one war die away 
and expect to awake in safety as 
the next one rumbles in the offing, 
but must make mutual sacrifices 
to attain mutual gains. 

Signor Coppola of Italy caused 
a slight rift in the general fe- 
licitations. His speech was a mix- 
ture of pessimism and militarism; 
and called for the study of dis- 
armament “on political not tech- 
nical grounds.” 

League Council. The Assembly 
passed a Venezuelan resolution pro- 
viding that rotations of the non- 
permanent seats on the League 
Council shall be observed from the 
election of 1926. 2) The same na- 
tions were elected to the non-per- 
manent seats this year as last, viz.: 
Belgium, Brazil, Spain, Sweden, 
Czecho-Slovakia and Uruguay.* 
3) China lagged but six votes be- 
hind Belgium for the sixth non- 
permanent seat. 


Miscellaneous. The Assembly voted 

11,000,000 gold francs for a new 
Secretariate and Assembly Hall. 
The present Secretaiate is to be 
advertised for sale. 3) A League 
of Nations investigation of Persia’s 
opium industry was authorized. 3) 
A Chilean resolution was passed 
under which an International Press 
Conference will be convoked by the 
League. Said M Hymans of Bel- 
gium. “The Press is a great power 
which has a permanent seat in the 
League of Nations.” 4) Throughout 
the assembly a group of U. S. wo- 
men headed by Mrs. James E. Neal 
of N. Y. kept freshly cut flowers 
on the memorial tablet to President 
Wilson, which marks the limit of 
the Garden of the League, 


INTERNATIONAL 
Mosul 


Last week the dispute between 
Turkey and Britain over the Mosul 
frontier (TIME, Sept. 28) drifted 
further and further from the im- 
mediate jurisdiction of the League 
of Nations. 


League Factors. The League, 
having turned over to the Hague 
Court the question of whether the 
Council of the League has power 
to definitely settle how much of the 
Mosul district shall be Turkish and 
how much shall be a British pro- 





*Britain, France, Italy and Japan hold 
permanent seats. 
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tectorate, washed its hands of any 
immediate settlement. No decision 
can be expected from the Hague 
for at least three months. And 
opinion differed as to whether this 
action “prolonged a serious situa- 
tion” or “postponed a crisis.” 


Urged by the British, who com- 
plained of “Christian deportations 
and kidnappings conducted by the 
Turks across the Mosul frontier,” 
the League next announced that 
it would send a commission to 
investigate these deportation 
charges. Turkey then declared be- 
fore the League that she would 
refuse to permit such a League 
committee to enter Turkish ter- 
ritory, branded the British charges 
as false, and made counter charges 
of British excursions over the dis- 
puted frontier. 


Deveiopments were ominous but 
of doubtful significance: 1) Tew- 
fic Bey, Turkish Foreign Minister, 
and head of the Turkish League 
Delegation, left Geneva suddenly 
by the Orient Express for An- 
gora, after declaring that deal- 
ings between his Government and 
Britain in the near future will be 
through the regular diplomatic 
channels. 2) From Angora, Mus- 
tafa Kemal Pasha, President-Dic- 
tator of Turkey, was quoted as 
follows: “Our army is ready and 
its morale is excellent. If we 
should have to fight—which I don’t 
think likely—we shall certainly not 
shirk the issue. . .. Mosul is Tur- 
kish .. . nothing can change that 
- ++ Wwe will never abandon that 
view.” 3) In London feeling ran 
high against Premier Baldwin “for 
not having read an English paper 
during his recent vacation at Aix- 
les-Bains.” It was implied that he 
had let the British representa- 
tives who dealt with the Turks at 
Geneva get very much out of hand. 


e . ° 


Security 


Last week, Oct. 5 was definitely 
set as the date on which repre- 
sentatives of Britain, France, Italy, 
Belgium, Poland and Czecho-Slo- 
vakia will meet with Foreign Min- 
ister Stresemann and Chancellor 
Luther of Germany, to discuss re- 
gional agreements (TIME, Sept. 21) 
intended to guarantee the Rhine 
and Eastern frontiers of the Reich. 
It was announced that Austen 
Chamberlain and M. Briand will 
represent Britain and France; but 
that the opening of the general 
council of the Facist party at 
Rome, also on Oct. 5, will prevent 
Signor Mussolini from being pres- 
ent. 


The program of the conference is 
scheduled to be run off in two sec- 
tions: the first to involve covenants 
guaranteeing the peace of the 
Rhineland, and the arbitration of 
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all Franco-German differences 
(with the probable required en- 
trance of Germany into the 
League); the second, to be con- 
cerned with treaties between Ger- 
many, Poland and Czecho-Slvakia, 
guaranteeing the Eastern frontier, 
and covering general arbitration 
agreements between the interested 
nations. From this latter phase 
of the matter Britain has de- 
clared she will hold aloof. 


German Attitude. From the 
time that Foreign Minister Strese- 
mann received the Allies’ invita- 
tion to the conference, (TIME, Sept. 
21) the German nationalists have 
been staging a terrific anti-con- 
ference demonstration, for inter- 
nal political effect. It has been 
clear from the first that Germany 
could not refuse the invitation of 
the Allies, and that it was to her 
advantage to accept. But national- 
ists continued to howl that Ger- 
many had been “insulted by being 
commanded* to appear” and that 
Minister Stresemann must not go. 
Finally President von Hindenburg 
asserted himself at a Cabinet ses- 
sion last week and squelched Dr. 
Schiele, Minister of the Interior, 
ardent obstructionist leader. 


Seat of the Conference. Just 
north of the point where the Swiss 
frontier nips off a bit of Lago 
Maggiore, famed azure cradle of 
les Isles Borromees, lies the lit- 
tle. town of Lacarno, at what is 
said to be the lowest spot in 
Switzerland. To harassed negotia- 
tors, what could be a fairer haven? 
Locarno boasts but a single cop- 
per thread of telegraph wire to 
connect it with the outside world. 
Its atmosphere is not Swiss but 
Italian. Its climate has not the 
smart alpine tang of St. Moritz, 
but the balmy southern lambency 
. Italian Stresa, just across the 
ake, 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


Wessex and Mercia 


In desperate combat for the city 
of London the army of Wessex 
last week locked in a death 
grapple with the army of Mercia. 
Rain fell and fell until even Noah’s 
contemporaries would have _ been 
convinced that there was going to 
be a And finally after 
everyone had been soaked to the 
bone, the umpires decided that the 
sham battle had saved London for 
Mercia. 


But there was a casualty. Prince 
Henry, third son of the royal house, 
galloping at the head of his com- 
pany of Mercian Hussars fetlock 


_*The “Allied Note” was verbally de- 
— by the French Ambassador at 
erlin. 


PRINCE GEORGE 
There was a casualty 


deep in mud, down a country road, 
was caught in the open by ad- 
vancing Wessex tanks, spitting 
death from their three-pound guns. 
He dismounted and stood grinning 
by the roadside in his steel helmet, 
erying: “I guess we’re out of ac- 
tion!” even before the umpires 
wrote him down as “killed in the 
field of battle.” 


Unrest 


Last week there was considerable 
agitation in England over the 
terms of Premier Baldwin’s coal 
subsidy (TIME, Aug. 31). The op- 
erators, supported by Mr. Baldwin, 
declared that the articles of the 
“coal truce” now in force permit 
them to lower the wages of certain 
miners, in accordance with the vari- 
able base rates of the 1924 wage 
agreement, which is now continued 
under the subsidy. The miners, 
headed by “Emperor” A. J. Cook, 
incendiary laborite, obtained what 
they considered expert legal -opin- 
ion, to the effect that no wage re- 
ductions of any sort are admissible 
under existing agreements. 

Mr. Cook declared that Premier 
Baldwin had “betrayed” the min- 
ers; and that in retaliation the 
miners would refuse to testify be- 
fore the royal commission now in- 
vestigating the coal situation, and 
would hold a special meeting on 
Oct. 9 “to consider the situation.” 
Premier Baldwin sat tight. By 
some his action in backing the op- 
erators was considered “solidly de- 
termined,” by other “inadept.” 

King George created a diversion 
by inviting his harassed Premier 
to spend the week-end at Balmoral 
Castle. 


“0. M.S.” 


Britons breathed more easily last 
week when it was announced that 
the “O. M. S.” would protect them 
in case of serious strikes or labor 
unrest. 

The full name of this O. M. S. 
was announced as “The Organiza- 
tion for the Maintenance of Sup- 
plies’; and several peers, among 
them Admiral Lord Jellicoe, Lord 
Hardinge of Penshurst, Viscount 
Falkland, Major General Lord 
Searbrough, Lord Ranfurly, Ad- 
miral Sir Alexander Duff, Lieut.- 
General Sir Francis Lloyd, stood 
sponsor for what would seem to 
be a most ambitious attempt at 
organizing the country to protect 
and feed itself, in case of a na- 
tional emergency. 

It is proposed to create a mobile 
body of citizens who could, if neces- 
sary, assume the following func- 
tions: 1) Act as special consta- 
bles to protect the public services; 
2) operate the railroads and chan- 
nels of food supply; 3) drive vans 
and lorries; 4) act as messengers, 
in the event that the post, tele- 
graph or _ telephone service is 
stopped. 

The organization is avowedly 
non-partisan. The public, alarmed 
by recent flurries of unrest, has 
welcomed it. 


At Balmoral 


To Balmoral Castle, where the 
late Queen Victoria was wont to 
indulge a “homespun taste for 
Scotland,” journeyed British royal- 
ty to spend the week-end. Tenants, 
servants, and “gillies” on the Bal- 
moral, Agergeldie and Birknall es- 
tates were bidden by their Britan- 
nic Majesties to a ball. The King’s 
own piper, Major Forsyth, was in 
attendance; and, “as an interested 
spectator,” came the Archbishop of 
York. 

Modern dances were barred. The 
program consisted of Strathspeys, 
Circassian Circles, Spanish Gavotte, 
the Reel of Tulloch, eightsomes and 
waltzes. The Queen missed scarcely 
a dance, personally selected several 
waltz tunes,* and trod a few meas- 
ures with the royal piper. 


Homeward Bound 


Having crossed the Andes (TIME, 
Sept. 28), the Prince of Wales, 
wanderlustful youth of 31, was 
feted at Buenos Aires. Escaping 
from the city, he spent two days 
at the famed breeding ranch of 
Senor Miguel A. Martinez de Hoz, 
who was likewise visited there by 
General Pershing, last January. 
(TIME, Jan. 26, LATIN AMERICA). 

Stepping aboard his cruiser, The 
Repulse, the Prince received of- 
ficial farewells from President de 


*Among others “Missouri Waltz,” “Nights 
of Gladness,” “The Merry Widow.” 
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Alvear. As he steamed toward 
Buckingham-on-Thames, rumors 
again circulated. This time the 
story went that London awaits him 
as “The Wor'd’s Greatest Com- 
mercial Traveler,” expects him to 
tell British business men how to 
capture South American markets. 


Campaigning in Canada 

The date of the general election 
in Canada being only a month 
away (Oct. 29), it seems ever 
more probable that the slim, dark 
and solemn Mr. Arthur Meighen 
will supplant the jolly, red-cheeked 
bachelor, Mr. William Lyon Mac- 
kenzie King, as Premier. 

Hope for Premier King and the 
Liberals still lies in the West (Man- 
itoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta). It 
depends upon the “third party,” the 
Progressives, who dominate the far 
prairies. If they combine with Lib- 
erals and return Liberal members 
(or members committed to full 
co-operation with the Liberal 
Partv), then it is likely that a 
majority for Premier King will 
again be found in the new Parlia- 
ment. 


Prof. Carlyle 

Among the many Conservative 
candidates who hope to sweep into 
Canada’s Parliament under the 
banner of Mr. Meighen, is Profes- 
sor William Levi Carlyle. An ag- 
ricultural scientist, he is trying to 
persuade the Western Progres- 
sives of Alberta to send at least 
one Conservative to Ottawa. His 
chances of succeeding are reported 
to be excellent because of the 
somewhat irrelevant fact that he 
is manager of the ranch of His 
Royal Highness, Edward of Wales. 

A socialist sheetlet of Glasgow, 
Scotland, alarmed by the news, ac- 
cused the Prince of publicly sup- 
porting Professor Carlyle, in which 
case “the salary and expenses of 
the Prince of Wales had better be 
paid in the future by the politi- 
cal organization which is allowed 
to use him for its own ends.” 

Forthwith H. R. H.’s secretary 
wrote to  Socialist-Editor Tom 
Johnson (Labor M. P.): “Pro- 
fessor Carlyle’s views are his own 
and in no way reflect those of His 
Royal Highness. who stands aloof 
from party politics.” 


In Jammu and Kashmir 


Last year (TIME, Dec. 15, Law) 
Rajah Sir Hari Singh of Kashmir 
fell foul of his own indiscretion and 
of a rascally pack of blackmailers. 
Having surprised him in Paris, 
at a moment when he was closeted 
in a hotel room with a certain Mrs. 
Robinson, they extracted $750,000 
of “hush money” and promptly fell 
quarreling among themselves as to 
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Wide World 
SiR Hari SINGH, 


Indiscreet 


its disposition. In the course of 
as noxious a law suit as ever stank 
before an English judge, they in- 
troduced all the facts concerning 
their Oriental victim’s indiscre- 
tions. And the British Government, 
“for the highest reasons of State,” 
caused the indiscreet Sir Hari to 
be shielded as long as possible un- 
der the famed sobriquet of “Mr. 
A.”, which of course was finally 
penetrated. 

Just how grave were the reasons 
which led to such a course on the 
part of the Government was re- 
called again, last week, when there 
died His Highness) Sir Pratap 
Singh, Maharaja of Jammu and 
Kashmir, survived by his nephew 
and heir, Sir Hari Singh, or “Mr. 
A” 

From India came cables_ that 
leave little doubt that Sir Hari 
will succeed without opposition to 
a kingdom of 85,000 square miles, 
with immense crown estates, and 
an annual income of over $5,000,- 
000. The frightened young dupe 
who cowered behind the alias of 





“Mr. A.” will now be one of the 
five reigning princes of India who 
are entitled to a salute of 21 guns 
outside of their own state. He will 
rule over the Kasparturos of 
Herodotus, over the land of night- 
ingales and roses, the vales of 
Kashmir. 

Meanwhile remembrance is busy 
with the late Maharaja, third of 
his line, grandson of Ghulab Singh, 
founder of the Kashmir dynasty. 
For two score years he ruled in 
Oriental splendor from his palace 
at Srinagar, effected important 
political and social reforms, and 
was so far friendly to the British 
that he sent an army of 10,000 
men to fight with the Allies dur- 
ing the World War, and declined 
$500,000 due him as payment for 
their services. Grateful, Britannia 
showered the aged potentate of 
nearly three score and ten with 
decorations. Touched and admir- 
ing, British citizens hailed him as 
an ardent cricketer, who, when he 
could no longer bowl, field or run, 
continued to bat and had someone 
run for him. 

At Lahore, India, the coffin of 
the Maharaja, covered layer upon 
layer with pure gold, in which he 
reposed clad in a full state uniform 
encrusted with jewels, was followed 
to the cemetery by Sir Hari, bare- 
footed, bareheaded, clad in sack- 
cloth, wearing no jewels. It was 
publicly cremated while the nobles 
threw gold continuously into the 
flames. In penance for his indis- 
cretions, Sir Hari submitted to the 
worst Indian indignity—the shav- 
ing off of his mustache. 


FRANCE 
In Paris 


Last week French newspapers re- 
ceived heavier cable reports con- 
cerning the progress of M. Cail- 
laux’s mission (see Page 6, 
Cabinet) than have ever before 
flashed eastward over the wires. 
Frenchmen, early pleased by the 
cordiality of Secretary Mellon’s 
greeting to M. Caillaux, became 
angry, excited and somewhat de- 
fiant as the rejection of the initial 
French debt proposals became 
known. Phrases flew: “France 
bloodless, the U. S. stuffed with 
food ... refuse to discuss’ the 
Mellon memorandum .. . French- 
men slaves for 62 years... the 
feudal U. S. mentality ... ‘virtu- 
ous’ President Coolidge .. . if 
M. Caillaux must return without 
an agreement all parties will ap- 
prove him.” 


The War in Morocco 


Roughly, the fourth meridian of 
longitude west from Greenwich 
cuts across the territory of Abd-el- 
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Krim,* from Alhucemas on_ the 
Mediterranean to Kifane on the 
western war frontier. Roughly 
the Spanish and the French de- 
cided last week to pinch together 
their forces along this meridian; 
pinched and pinched until their 
armies stood but 40 miles apart, 
with Ajdir, the capital of Abd-el- 
Krim between them. 


The Spanish forces advanced up 
the heights for about a mile and 
a third; took Morro Viejo (400 ft. 
high), Malmussi (500 ft.) and 
Cuervas de Xauen (1,800 ft.). The 
French made a sudden assault upon 
the heights of Kifane, captured 
them, and pushed their line several 
miles beyond. Then the pinch sub- 
sided. There were too many moun- 
tains in the jaws of the pincers, 
for one thing. 


Having inspected the Spanish 
land defenses, General Primo 
Rivera retired to the battleship 
Alfonso XIII, in Alhucemas Bay; 
and from thence issued peans of 
praise, in honor of General Saro 
and Fernandez Perez, who com- 
manded the actual Spanish ad- 
vance. Cried Primo, triumphant: 
“From now on there will be much 
war—If the rebels desire peace it 
will be they who ask for it.... 
Soon I shall be back in Madrid.” 


Untroubled by mundane develop- 
ments, the Sherifian Escadrille, com- 
posed of U. S. airmen, continued 
to soar into the Moroccan ether 
and drop therefrom tons of bombs. 


The Escadrille unanimously an- 
nounced: “We will allow nothing to 
stop us from carrying on the work 
upon which we have set out.” Next 
it painted an orange circle upon 
each of its planes, painted a charg- 
ing black bull buffalo within, and 
zoomed off with more bombs. Crit- 
ics admired the brushwork of Cap- 
tain Lansing and Lieutenant Cous- 
ins, both well known in American- 
Parisian junior art circles. Cap- 
tain James (“Red”) Mustane’s 
technique was declared so faulty 
as to have produced a sea lion in- 
stead of a bison. 


*Orthographists battled and took toll of 
each other over this famous name last 
week. When fully and correctly written 
and spelled, it is said to be “Amir Mu- 
nammad-ibn Abd-el-Karim.” Translated, 
‘Amir” is the Arabic equivalent for 
“Prince”; “Muhammad,” of course, the 
Arabic spelling of “Mohammed”; “ibn,” 
“son”; “Abd,” “of the servant”; and “ul- 
Karim,” “of the Gracious One” (i. e. 
God). The whole name may thus be 
translated “Prince Mohammed, Son of 
the Servant of God’; “Mohammad” being 
the Prince’s “given name,” and “Servant of 
God” his “family name.” 


The spelling used by Time is in accord- 
ance with the established practice of U. S. 
Papers generally, and with that of the 
London Times, the Paris Matin. The 
Moscow _[svestia, irrepressible _sheetlet, 
jumbles the name into one hyphenated 
word, Abdol-Krem.” 


The War in Syria 

Last week the French captured 
Suedia, capital of the Jebel Druse, 
and relieved a French garrison, 
which had held in a state of seige 
by the natives there for 66 days. 
Sultan Atrasch followed by thou- 
sands of his tribesmen fled to the 
hills. In Paris there were re- 
joicings at “the beginning of the 
end of French troubles in Syria.” 


Profanity 

For two hours last week, pro- 
fanity in every known language 
was hurled at Parsian telephone 
instruments, which gave forth not 
even a reproving click in response. 
Then Paris ’allo girls concluded a 
“warning strike” for higher pay, 
and service was resumed. 


RUSSIA 


Ruhl’s Report 


Last week Arthur Ruhl,* famed 
European correspondent, cabled to 
The New York Herald Tribune a 
series of significant despatches 
from Riga, Latvia. Carefully Cor- 
respondent Ruhl made clear that 
his intention was to provide a gen- 
eral picture of Soviet Russia un- 
cluttered by statistics. In a word, 
he found business and _ industrial 
conditions reviving on an apparent- 
ly firm basis; social and religious 
affairs functioning with but little 
friction in new channels; and Gov- 
ernmental dictatorship still abso- 
lute. 


A perusal of his account gives 
the following impressions: 


Travel. The tea-drenched atmos- 
phere of Russian stations is back 
to pre-War humidity. Newsstands 
are well filled. As the bell rings, 
comfortable dining and _ sleeping 
cars are thrown open to travelers, 
who need not struggle for a place. 
Through regions once stricken with 
famine, the traveler speeds past 
fields luxuriant with a _ ripening 
harvest. At the great Kursk Sta- 
tion in Moscow he finds piles of 
perishable foodstuffs, which are be- 
ing rushed to customers able to pay 
for them, from a distance of 1000 
miles or more. 


Cities. Descending from his 
train, the traveler finds that the 
stueco-plastered brick buildings of 
Russia have been smartly re-plast- 
ered; and have lost the ragged- 
wallpaper air of early Communist 
days. Many new buildings are go- 
ing up: two and three story struc- 


*Collier’s sent him to France and Belgium 
in 1914, to Central Europe in 1915, to 
Russia in 1916-17, to France in 1918, to 
the Baltic in 1919. More recently he visited 
the Baltic States and Poland for The 
New York Evening Post, and went to 
Russia two years ago for the New York 
Herald Tribune. 


tures, laboriously raised bit by bit 
by clever workmen, as in the days 
of Peter the Great. The Orthodox 
Churches, generally seem well cared 
for by their parishioners, despite 
Government opposition. 

Prices. Proceeding to a_ bank, 
the U. S. traveler finds that he 
can get a shade less than two 
rubles for a dollar. For one ruble 
he can get a passable table d’héte 
dinner. For eight kopecks (four 
cents), he can ride on a new or 
renovated tram. If his tastes lean 
to motoring, British-made busses 
and an occasional taxi are to be 
had. 

Purses and stomachs seem to 
be well lined. People trample un- 
der foot what four years ago they 
would have scrambled for like 
starving street cats. Barrels of 
caviar are visible. 

Industry. Many Soviet industries 
still maintain a vague air of being 
on parade. Generally, however, 
manufacturers seem to lack capi- 
tal and raw materials rather than 
customers. A visit to the offices 
of the All Russian Textile Syndi- 
cate gives the impression that that 
industry, at least, is being run at 
a profit along U. S. lines. Type- 
writers bang, executives hold con- 
ferences, work moves forward with 
all the earmarks of babbittry. 

The President of the Textile 
Syndicate, Tovarish Kilewicz, is a 
square-jawed bullet-headed onetime 
workman. As might many another 
self-made man, he admits that his 
subordinates have a monopoly of 
whatever technical training there is 
in the establishment. On the basis 
of their technical training, many 
pre-revolution bourgeosie, or even 
nobles, receive good salaries*—if 
they are adaptable and pliant to 
the Soviet. 

Profits are divided as follows: 
30% to the State; 30% to improve 
working conditions; 20% to the 
reserve fund; 20% to the capital 
fund. Workers get a bonus for 
more than normal production. The 
salaries of executives are “accord- 
ing to ability” and are fixed. A 
house, carriage, automobile and 
what not are often thrown in to 
invisibly raise a salary that “looks 
better” in low figures. 

Politics must either not detain 
the traveler long or absorb his 
whole attention. Dictatorship is ab- 
solute. There is no freedom of 
speech, political assembly, or from 
arbitrary arrest and imprisonment. 
Deportations to Siberia still occur. 
People are still shot because an 
aristocratic émigré in Paris drunk- 
enly mumbled sounds which resem- 
bled their. name. Suspicion and 
espionage are rife. But the people 
seem happy, in the main. 

Education, under the direction of 
Soviet Commisar Lunacharsky, is 
proceeding with a heavy emphasis 
upon Marxian doctrines. An at- 


*As high as 500 rubles a month ($250). 
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tempt to bring students face to 
face with “reality” is hailed by 
the Bolsheviki as tending to fit 
pupils for the rugged highway of 
life. The former propertied class 
who have young children in school, 
complain that the seeds of a god- 
less irresponsibility are being sown. 

This much is certain. Instruc- 
tion, such as it may be, is now 
made easy of attainment by the 
new ruling class and difficult of ac- 
cess for the old one. Commissar 
Lunacharsky himself has admitted: 
“There are no rules against any- 
one being admitted [to the schools] 
but when the applicants are genu- 
ine proletarians the examiners are 
a little easier with their questions.” 

Sport like Education has become 
the privilege of proletarians, as it 
was once of the bourgeoisie and 
the artistocracy. Rowing has at- 
tained great popularity for both 
sexes. The observant traveler is 
apt to be particularly struck by 
young Amazonian working girls, 
who slather up and down the Mos- 
cow River, with nothing on but 
a red kerchief, a rowing shirt, 
and a pair of blue trunks.* 

Regular football matches are 
played off between Finnish and 
Russian teams. Otherwise, Rus- 
sians must find competition, like 
capital, at home. The mass of the 
population seems to be undergoing 
“a psychological change very like 
that through which the luckier sort 
of European immigrants pass dur- 
ing their first five or ten years in 
America.” 

Religious conditions in Russia are 
the best example of the impotency 
of an absolute dictatorship to strike 
at the root-feelings of humanity. 
The heads of the. Soviet Govern- 
ment, admitted atheists, have made 
a determined assault upon the Or- 
thodox Church by _ suppressive 
measures and by launching the riv- 
al “Living Church.” The great 
mass of the peasantry have quietly 
gone on worshipping in the same 
way as before. Now the Govern- 
ment has surrendered to the ex- 
tent of adopting a laissez-faire pol- 
icy toward religion. In this, as in 
countless other ways, the stabiliz- 
ing weight of the great mass of 
the people is felt. 


YUGO-SLAVIA 


Montenegro Reconciled? 


_ Four years ago Montenegro was 
joined to Yugo-Slavia+ Ever since, 


*Before the War “they would have 
followed the sensible Russian fashion of 
simply throwing off their clothes and 
splashing in.” With progress’ have come 
diving towers and bathing suits. 

tAfter the War a plebiscite was held 
among Montenegrins, and as a result they 
were joined in 1921 to Yugo-Slavia (i.e. 
“South Slavia”, officially “The Kingdom 
of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes”). Monte- 
negrin Nationalists have opposed this ac- 
tion, declaring the plebiscite “illegal and un- 
fairly conducted.” 


International 


KING ALEXANDER 
.. that night he slept tranquilly 


Montenegrin Nationalists have 
grown weaker as they protested 
the union. Last week they were 
considered to have become so im- 
potent that King <Alexander and 
Queen Marie of Yugo-Slavia be- 
lieved it safe to visit Cetinje, the 
capital of Montenegro. 

They set forth in a carriage, 
smartly drawn by six white horses. 
At a village, the seat of King 
Alexander’s predecessors, an old 
nurse gave him a blessing. Queen 
Marie, diplomatically attired in a 
Montenegrin national costume, 
sparkled with good humor beside 
her husband and evinced no sign 
of mistrusting the people. 


As the cavalcade. clattered into ° 


Cetinje, massed crowds lined. the 
streets. Would they accept their 
new ruler, or would a shot, a knife, 
a bomb express the hatred of 
unwilling subjects for their lord? 
It was a ticklish moment. Steel- 
nerved, the smiling royalties await- 
ed what was to come. Then sud- 
denly their people knelt and poured 
forth the ancient greeting of Mon- 
tenegrin subjects to a Monteneg- 
rin King: “Lo, thou art. our 
heavenly sun, our wish, our happi- 
ness and our sharp sword.” 

The entrance became a triumph! 
Whenever the royal carriage halt- 
ed, the people assembled and 
danced their native folk dance, the 
kole. Delighted peasants capered and 
cried out that the good old times 
had come again. That night AI- 
exander and Marie slept tranquilly 
in the royal castle, uninhabited 
since the exile of the Petrovich 
dynasty. A glimmer of rejoicing 
and good will had lifted the low- 
ering cloud of the Balkans for an 
instant, 


JAPAN 
Difficult 


Four Russian agitators, after 
dallying several months in China, 
arrived at the Tokyo railroad 
station. A straggly thousand Jap- 
enese workmen desired to _ see 
them, meet them, fraternize. The 
Tokyo police were instructed to 
prevent these courtesies, and, 400 
strong, intervened between the 
visitors and the astonished work- 
men. Some violence and a few in- 
juries ensued. 

The dauntless four and a few 
followers proceeded afoot between 
lines of police to the Imperial 
Hotel, singing, as they went, the 
forbidden “Internationale.” The 
four took rooms; the police took 
rooms opposite. A guard was set 
around the _ hotel. 


The Japanese Government con- 
tinues to seek means of excluding 
undesirable Russians without with- 
drawing the recognition which it 
granted to the Soviet. 


LATIN AMERICA 


Saavedra 

During the past fortnight, Juan 
Bautista Saavedra, Tyrant of Bo- 
livia, was forced to move faster 
than he chose. Things were 
slipping. 

In the first place, a man he had 
exiled to Chile early in September 
had the affrontery to return. This 
man was the eminent South Amer- 
ican physician, Jose Gabino Villa- 
nueva, President-Elect of Bolivia, 
who, on the eve of inauguration, re- 
fused to do Saavedra’s bidding and 
was therefore promptly declared 
unelected and, a week later, exiled. 
No one could guess what hopes had 
lured Senor Villanueva back to Bo- 
livia, but it was certain that this 
time Saavedra, taking no chances, 
would send him under armed guard 
to an unhealthy part of the coun- 
try. 

Simultaneously the younger mem- 
bers of Saavedra’s army became 
boisterous. They suggested to 
Saavedra that a suitable candidate 
for President at the special elec- 
tions in December would be Senor 
Hernando Siles, a diplomat. So 
tense was the situation that Saave- 
dra did an unprecedented thing— 
he took the suggestion. Senor Siles 
will be President. And then 
Saavedra took another suggestion— 
he withdrew his brother’s candidacy 
for Vice President. 

How many suggestions can a 
Tyrant take and still be Tyrant? 
And what would Bolivia be with- 
out its Saavedra? Thus politics, 
in the inland country. 

(Previous reports of Saavedra 
and his doings were published in 
TIME, Sept. 7, Sept. 14). 
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Bibliophile* 
Bookworm Newton HasGood 
Capacity, Good Digestion 

The epistle dedicatory of these 
essays is addressed to the found- 
er of a little club of wilful men 
who came together fortnightly 40 
years ago in Philadelphia to rub 
wits and read papers on the lives, 
times, works, and in the manner, 
of worthy men of English letters. 
Author Newton declares that the 
meetings were a liberal education; 
and since he further declares this 
education was the only one he ever 
received, the reader can but think 
what a singularly fine little club 
that fine little club must have been. 

For Author Newton turned out 
to be a bookworm of astonishing 
capacity and superlative digestion, 
with a most charming literary style 
of his own to impart the gusto of 
his protracted feasts. He fell not 
only to voracious reading, but also 
to the deeper vice of collecting 
books for the rarity and beauty of 
their colophons, the nicety of their 
printing and margins, the occasions 
and associations of their appear- 
ance in book history, the inscrip- 
tions and old bookplates to be dis- 
covered in them and the lively di- 
version of nosing out rare edi- 
tions in the bookstalls of two con- 
tinents and a pair of foggy islands. 

His friends knew that he made a 
practice of writing privately about 
his finds and adventures, and un- 
beknownst to him arranged for the 
publication of The Amenities of 
Book Collecting (1918), rapidly 
multiplying editions of which soon 
established him as an essayist of 
rank and led to A Magnificent 
Farce, Dr. Johnson: A Play, and 
the present volume. 

Mr. Newton is master of a con- 
versational mode of address that 
would have delighted his learned 
and loquacious hero, Dr. Samuel 
Johnson. His discourse upon the 
typographical history of the Bible 
is no more pedantic than his bub- 
bling monolog on Gilbert and Sul- 
livan (in which it occurs to him 
that “we get lots of our ideas of 
government from comic operas and 
then take ourselves as seriously as 
Sitting Bull”). From “The Ghost 
of Gough Street” and “Shakes- 
peare and the Old Vic” one gets a 
faintly disturbing impression of 
anglo-mania, soon dispelled by the 
mordant judgments of “Are Com- 
parisons Odious?” (on English lec- 
turers and tailors, French _polite- 
ness and libraries, American poli- 
ticians and platitudes) and_ the 
warm enthusiasm of “Change Cars 
at Paoli” (on historic spots near 


‘THE GREATEST BooK IN THE Wor.p, and 
other Papers—A. Edward Newton—Atlan- 
tic Monthly Press ($5.00). 


*Pennsylvania R. R. 
(after its tavern) for 
“Liberator of Corsica’. 


junction; named 
Pasquale Paoli, 


ALFRED EDWARD NEWTON 
Modest 


Philadelphia, notably the Washing- 
ton Memorial Chapel at Valley 
Forge). 

There is a galloping chapter on 
“Sporting Books.” “Skinner Street 

touches on the Godwin- 
Wollstonecraft-Shelley group. Dick- 
ensians will relish “The Greatest 
Little Book in the World.” But a 
particular interest is unnecessary 
for lively enjoyment of any of 
these papers; the wide knowledge 
they refiect is so unassuming, so 
humanized, so colored by the auth- 
or’s manifold personality. 

The Author. “Alfred Edward 
Newton -was born in Philadelphia 
more years ago than he cares to 
remember; his weight is a matter 
of confidence.” He ran away from 
school to work for Cyrus Hermann 
Kotschmar Curtis when that famed 
publisher was starting the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, and entered busi- 
ness for himself at 20. He knew 
nothing then of electricity, “knows 
less today,” yet is now president 
of a large concern making electric- 
al apparatus (Cutter Electric & 
Manufacturing Co.) by reason of a 
genius for not interfering with 
men trained to their jobs. “He 
smokes incessantly, has no love for 
automobiles, regards a screwdriver 
with suspicion and a_ monkey- 
wrench with horror.” Modest, he 
will permit no one to address him 
as “Doctor,” though his abiding 
passion for English literature has 
caused three universities to con- 
fer upon him honorary degrees. 


Lucky Boy 


David GOES VoYAGING—David 
Binney Putnam—Putnam ($1.50). 
Tom Sawyer and Huckleberry Finn 
were “made-up” boys. David Put- 
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nam is a real one, aged 12, and 
besides he went thousands of miles 
on the ocean (with Deep-Sea-Ex- 
plorer William Beebe, to Panama 
and the Galapagos Island) and had 
a lot of modern tackle and inter- 
ested grown-ups to fish with and 
collect birds’ eggs, turtles, lizards, 
bugs, beetles and even scorpions. 
He saw sharks and devil-fish, al- 
batrosses and penguins, sea lions 
and _ octopuses. He helped dig 
buried treasure and played pirate 
on desert islands at the Equator. 
His mother was with him but she 
is a Breat sport and_ didn’t 
“worry.” She caught even bigger 
fish than he did. She helped him 
write this book, which won’t make 
any one jealous, because he tells it 
all very calmly, like a scientist, and 
doesn’t rub it in how lucky he was 
to go to school at sea last winter. 


Last Lowell 


Wuat’s O’ CLocK—Amy Lowell-~ 
Houghton Mifflin ($2.25). These 
are the last poems that a very 
sensitive and intelligent lady wrote, 
most of them while she sat in her 
garden or study between arduous 
hours compiling a ponderous life 
of Poet John Keats (TIME, Mar. 2). 
As she was alone most of the time, 
her poems usually drifted like bril- 
liant toy balloons, or crackled like 
showering sparks, out of her pure 
ego. Three hours she spent once, 
imagining, chaffing, quizzing, lov- 
ing three “sister poets’”—Sappho, 
“Ba” Browning, Emily Dickinson. 
When the purple grackles spent a 
day of their southerning in her 
evergreens, she took them person- 
ally, sadly. She wrote of lilacs, 
passionate to identify herself once 
more with her old New England. 


A lady dainty as a bird for all 
her bulk, she sometimes wrote in 
a Japanese measure, light as a 
moth’s wing, of love’s pain. She 
contrived a grotesque, flitting trag- 
edy from the conceited dreams of a 
scrimp-shanked philosopher, starv- 
ing himself dead in the dusty rat- 
runs of a cathedral spire. 

One day, sitting quietly, she 
wrote this: 

And Death with her silver-slip- 
pered feet, 

Do you hear her walk by your 
garden-chair? 

The cool of her hand makes a 
tempered heat, 

That’s all, and the shadow of her 
hair 

Is curiously sweet. 


Fel Pie 

DULCARNON—Henry Milner Ride- 
out — Duffield ($1.50). With de- 
vious dithering that confuses yet 
never quite discourages the at- 
tention, a mystery is hitched along 
from Marseilles to Port Said, to 
Calcutta, to a native prison in the 
hills, to a river village, to a 
maharajah’s time-encrusted palace 
in the jungle. Cryptic scribbling 
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of Chaucer 
last to—certain mislaid 
belongings of the globe-sacking son 


in mouldy volumes 
lead at 


of Philip of Macedon. Utterly 
fantastic and gratuitous mystifica- 
tion, with a U. S. adventurer and 
a rather attractive French wan- 
dering man moving in a maze of 
blind beggars, green lizards, beard- 
ed ladies, dengue fever, betel-chew- 
ing babus and—most resembling 
the structure of the book—live eel 
pie. 


CINEMA 


The New Films 


The Freshman. The advent of 
Harold Lloyd is always a major 
matter in the movies. His latest 
scenario goes back to the ever 
reliable college campus, and at- 
tempts to make merry with the 
ever reliable boob who becomes 
the college hero. Possibly Mr. 
Lloyd was too well aware of the 
reliability of his material. He did 
not seem to strive as usual for 
novelty. It would be madness to 
say that The Freshman is not fun- 
ny. Mr. Lloyd could be funny play- 
ing an undisturbed mummy. Simply 
this: The Freshman is not so funny 
as earlier of the comedian’s adven- 
tures. 








Below the Line. Rin-Tin-Tin is 
the favorite movie actor of a num- 
ber of people. Such people will be 
highly gratified with the latest 
model. What matters it if the 
melodrama is wild and foolish? 
The dog saves the old woman 
about to be throttled by her wicked 
son; the dog vanquishes a pack of 
bloodhounds. 

The Circle. Parts of this pic- 
ture, particularly the early parts, 
make enormously amusing screen 
material. One finds a tale of 
\English nobility; a runaway couple 
coming back after 20 years to warn 
the daughter of the woman in the 
case not to run away with some- 
one else’s husband. It is a bid for 
happiness that life will defeat. 
Somerset Maugham wrote the orig- 
inal comedy. As is customary a 
new ending has been written, quite 
|destroying the author’s original 
intent. One is used to those things 
by now, and thankful for sequences 
of shrewd amusement in the earlier 
reels. 

The Tower of Lies. In any real- 
istic cinema, a newborn child is re- 
ferred to merely as “another mouth 
to feed.” The mouth, in _ this 
grim reproduction of Swedish farm 
life, is a certain Goldie (Norma 
Shearer) who buys a farm for her 
parents with funds obtained from a 
dubious source. Miss Shearer is fair 
in both senses of the word; Lon 
Chaney is the dubious source. 


TIME 
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New Plays 


Sunny. The much heralded and 
horribly expensive show to cele- 
brate Marilyn Miller’s.return from 





MARILYN MILLER 
She never danced better 


classic comedy (Peter Pan) has 
finally appeared and made for it- 
self a noble name. It is unques- 
tionably the most lavish musical 
comedy ever assembled and seems 
to suffer only through an excess 
of talent. By the middle of the 
second act you actually become a 
little weary of seeing celebrities 
running on and off with brief lines 
and a song here and there. The 
show lacks unity and a focal in- 
terest. As a five-dollar vaudeville 
show, it is the very best. Miss 
Miller plays a circus girl who mar- 
ries a man on shipboard because 
she has neglected the formality of 
obtaining a passport. She never 
sang better (which is not saying 
so much) and she never danced 
better (which is saying everything). 
She seems to enjoy herself during 
working hours as does no other ac- 
tress. Her assisting celebrities are 
Jack Donahue (funny), Clifton 
Webb, Mary Hay, Joseph Caw- 
thorn, Dorothy Francis, Pert Kel- 
ton (new and welcome), Jerome 
Kern (who wrote the music), Ol- 
sen’s Band (who play it), and 
Ukelele Ike. 


The Pelican. From London a suc- 
cess of last season necessarily at- 
tracted attention since it came on 
the heels of The Vortex, of sim- 
ilar history, if for no other rea- 
son than that. Moreover Margaret 


Lawrence and that extraordinarily 


fine English actor, Fred Kerr, were 
playing the parts. Therefore every- 
body went in high expectancy— 
was pretty sadly disappointed. 

The Pelican turned out to be a 
long evening of talk concerning the 
duty of mothers to children. The 
mother split from her husband in 
her youth, had a child, and every- 
body did his or her duty by the off- 
spring at the last. The concen- 
trated philosophies and sacrifice of 
this last act compelled the spec- 
tator’s interest. A program note 
quoted an old legend to the effect 
that the mother pelican draws 
blood from her own breast to feed 
her young. 

Nobody was disappointed in the 
acting. Mr. Kerr obliged with his 
inevitable excellence. Margaret 
Lawrence gave what was probably 
her best performance since her re- 
turn to the stage from private life 
three seasons or so back. 


The Vagabond King. There ap- 
peared last season a strong mar- 
ket for good operetta, well  cos- 
tumed and well sung. To serve 
this trade, an old romance, If / 
Were King, was dug up, dusted off 
and set to some particularly good 
music by Rudolph Friml. It is a 
story of France under Louis XI, 
when Francois Villon, poet and 
leader of the underworld, was pre- 
sented with the throne for 24 
hours. He loves a noble lady and 
he defies the force of hostile Bur- 
gundy encamped without the gates. 
The story seemed ideally suited to 
this type of entertainment; the 
characters generally suited, vo- 
cally and otherwise, to their as- 
signments. Best of all were the 
chorus work—really extraordinarily 
fine in its ensemble singing—and 
the costumes of James’ Reynolds. 
There was rather a lack of laugh- 
ter, but it did not seem to matter. 
The Vagabond King is as good a 
romantic operetta as one can nor- 
mally expect. In fact, far better. 


The Butter and Egg Man. A 
half score or more years ago 
George S. Kaufman wrote a mu- 
sical comedy with Marc Connelly 
and peddled it about the town 
without success (it was produced 
eventually as Be Yourself and ran 
for several months); then Duley; 
To the Ladies; Merton of _ the 
Movies; Helen of Troy, New York; 
The Beggar on Horseback; and 
Minick. With the exception of the 
last, which he wrote with Edna 
Ferber, he has collaborated on 
these plays with Mr. Connelly. 
This year they split. Mr. Kauf- 
man’s first musical by himself will 
be The Cocoanuts, for the Marx 
Brothers, and his first play is The 
Butter and Egg Man. 

Talking shop is, according to the 
conventional supposition, a poor 
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method of entertaining your visi- 
tors. Mr. Kaufman talks shop and 
entertains his visitors as thorough- 
ly as they may be entertained any- 
where in town. His shop is the 
Theatre in which he works; his 
characters, people of the Theatre 
and the strange drift of folk who 
gather on its edges. His method 
is satirical and his result a genuine 
comedy. 

In brief, he selects a hapless 
youth just in Manhattan from 
Chillicothe with $22,000 in the 
bank. Two wolves of the stage 
jump at him and drop away with 
the bankroll in their jaws. He 
becomes a partner in their play, 
Her Lesson; sees it fail miserably 
at the first performance in Syra- 
cuse; buys it in a fit of anger; 
and makes it a wild success on 
Broadway. Coincidental possibly, 
is this plot; life, particularly theat- 
rical life, is not like that. No one 
knows it better than Mr. Kauf- 
man. 

Gregory Kelly, best recalled as 
Willie Baxter in Seventeen is his 
“Butter and Egg Man*,” and a 
better performance could not be 
desired. Sylvia Field is the little 
stenographer with whom he falls 
in love, and Lucille Webster is the 
wise-cracking elderly female who 
used to juggle Indian clubs in 
vaudeville. 

Harvest. This rather sombre 
drama of the farm country was 
saved chiefly by authenticity of at- 
mosphere and two. exceptionally 
competent performances. Louise 
Closser Hale, one of the best of 
our grey-haired actresses, played 
che farm mother, and Augustin 
Duncan, her suspendered husband, 
was as close to perfection as the 
author could have hoped. 

This rural couple had a daughter 
who went wrong with a_ suave 
youth from the city. At the time 
of this fall from virtue there had 
been no fall of rain for many 
weeks. The climax came when the 
old couple learned of their daugh- 
ter’s dereliction. At about the same 
moment there came the patter of 
raindrops on the roof. The dusty 
years through which rain for the 
crops had come to be their cardinal 
concern had their effect. They 
cheered for the rain and forgot the 
family honor. 


in the 


Dearest Enemy. Back 
days when the scarlet coated forces 
of the Crown were warring with 
the Colonists, it happened that one 
evening General Putnam at the 
Battery (New York) was obliged to 
join General Washington on Harlem 


Heights. Failure to meet this ob- 
ligation might have meant anni- 
hilation of the rebel army. Un- 
fortunately the British were en- 
camped at Kip’s Bay, half way up 
the island, and it was necessary to 
distract their attention while Put- 


*An individual from out of town with 
the milk of human kindness in his heart 
and the root of ail evil in his trousers 
pocket. 
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nam made his march that evening. 
A certain Mrs. Murray undertook 
the task, gave a party, and kept 
all the enemy generals so drunk 
that Putnam’s men slid by unno- 
ticed. 


This legend has been made the 
basis of a musical comedy, of which 
the costumes, the music and the 
leading lady (Helen Ford) are de- 
cidedly first rate although humor 
and interest drag a bit through the 
middle and final sections. 


Easy Terms. Crane Wilbur you 
may recall as a movie actor. He 
also wrote a mildly terrifying play 
called Ti:e Monster. He has writ- 
ten another play and is acting in 
it. It is chiefly a satire on small 
family life; amusing at first and 
finally monotonous. Donald Meek, 
who was the exceedingly accom- 
plished father in The Potters, gives 
a performance that helps material- 
ly. 


Human Nature. The Nugent 
family write plays and usually act 
in them. All of them, J. C., El- 
liott and Ruth, acted in Kempy, 
which J. C. and Elliott wrote, and 
it was a sound success. Elliott is 
currently acting in The Poor Nut 
(TimE, May 11), which he and his 
father also wrote, and it is a suc- 
cess of some months’ standing. Be- 
tween them they have written a 
couple of failures, plays that were 
not important but certainly not dis- 
astrous. They have abruptly 
tripped up on a black domestic 
story of a man married to a help- 
less invalid. None of them is act- 
ing in it, which is just as well, for 
the first night audience objected to 
it sharply, and laughed at the most 
poignant passages. 


The New Gallantry. At the risk 
of seeming cantankerous the survey 
must report another feeble piece. 
It is about a girl who found life in 
America tedious after intense 
weeks of welfare work in France. 
Determining to take a lover, she 
selects a huge tramp who happens 
to be resting not far off. In the 
face of harsh disapproval in the 
neighborhood, she declares him to 
be a battle bridegroom from her 
days in France. Caroll McComas 
is the lady, pleasantly enough. 


Merry Merry. A musical comedy 
of and for chorus girls, danced in 
and made a mild impression. It is 
a small show with a plot, a lot 
of limber leg work, a good score 
and an excellent heroine. Marie 
Saxon is this heroine, pretty, an 
amazingly good dancer, and hither- 
to little known. The score has a 
number called “It Must Be Love,” 
which should be no small item in 
radio evenings during the winter. 
General dancing is enjoyed by all. 
The plot, having to do with an in- 
nocent chorus girl at large on 
Broadway, is capable but not com- 
ical, 
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ARF. 


Leverhulme’s Collection 


Lord Leverhulme (who won his 
elevation by the able manufacture 
of a red soap) recently died 
(TIME, May 18, BUSINESS) and all 
his famous pictures were locked up 
in the dusk of a London house to 
to await disposal. English col- 
lectors fingured their cheque books. 
Mitchell Kennerley, Director of the 
Anderson Galleries, Manhattan, 
sailed for London. 


Last week Mr. Kennerley made 
an announcement. He had secured, 
he said, Lord Leverhulme’s_ col- 
lection... How much of Lord 
Leverhulme’s collection, British 
dealers wanted to know. All of 
Lord Leverhulme’s collection, Mr. 
Kennerley made clear. A _ special 
steamer, he added, would be chart- 
ered to bring it to New York, 
where it would be put on sale in his 
galleries. 


Lord Leverhulme’s collection gone, 
taken away! It was a slur upon 
London as an Art capital, a slur 
upon England herself, for was not 
a nation’s Art its chief strength and 
treasure? A steam of tears rose 
from a dozen editorial pages. With 
the lamentable psychology of one 
who does not count his chickens 
untjl they have been run over, the 
press pointed out that Leverhulme’s 
collection included two paintings by 
Rembrandt, several by Frans Hals, 
Gainsborough’s portrait of Squire 
Nuttall, Reynolds’ “Countess of 
Thanet” and “Venus,” Sir Martin 
Shee’s “Boys of the Annesley Fam- 
ily,” not to mention numerous 
Turners, Raeburns, Romneys, Law- 
rences. 


The Morning Post offered its 
readers a more cheering psychology, 
implying the late Leverhulme’s 
taste was as honest and as malod- 
orous as his soap, that the transfer 
of the pictures to the U. S. would 
be a test of the U. S. public, which, 
“like Leverhulme, will no doubt be 
willing to buy its experience.” 

The Evening Standard recalled 
that Leverhulme had once commis- 
sioned Augustus John to paint a 
portrait that could hang on a panel 
above his fireplace. Finished, the 
work was so big that the head 
alone filled the space. Leverhulme 
placed it there, cut the rest away. 

The Daily News outlined what 
has been called the Mercantile 
Theory of Art: “In any intelli- 
gent scale of values, riches rank 
very low. Athens...a_ greater 
figure in the history of mankind 
than Chicago or Manhattan... 
little Bethlehem, with no wealth at 
all, worth more than London .. ..” 

Other editors wrote a statement 
that everyone found acceptable. 
Partisans of either side were able 
to find in it a sneer at the other, 
while to neutral minds it seemed 
neither sneer nor lament, but a 
statement of fact: “The Amer- 
icans have the money.” 
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her Channel Swim. 
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UNITED | 








and your newspaper 


ORLD SERIES—absent for the first time in four 
years from the manicured meadows of the Polo 
Grounds—the eyes of the fans are on Pittsburgh and 
Washington—The Women’s National Tennis Cham- 
pionship—Helen Wills’ fight through the field will long 
remain a big chapter in tennis history—The National 
Amateur Golf Tournament—turned into a Georgia 
holiday—Bobby Jones’ sensational finish against young 
Watts Gunn set all golfdom crazy for a day—Gertrude 
Ederle and her desperate struggle against the swirling 
currents of the English Channel. 


Sport News! 


Not one of the great battles of the Civil War was 
reported with the detail and with the care, accuracy 
and color of a modern World Series battle. 


Goslin at bat—the umpire dusts the last speck from 
the plate—Play Ball!—the clatter of the telegraph 
keys suddenly begins in the press stand—with his eyes 
on the ball is Henry Farrell, sports editor of the United 
Press, dictating to the telegraph operator every move 
and play as it takes place—within a second or two 
practically every important city and town in the United 
States has received Farrell’s description of the play over 
the leased wire system of the United Press. 


So fast and accurate is the transmission that, in the 

case of a long fly, Farrell’s dictation pauses, waiting 

{| until the ball comes to rest to report the conclusion 
of the play. Over 85,000 miles of leased wires the story 
of the play has been sent almost with the speed of light. 













There is a UNITED 


And yet, as Bruce Barton says, some poor blind folks Puen naweideit ta 


have never seen a miracle. demi ane iemaue 


tant city in the world. 
Buy the newspaper 
that carries the credit- 
line “By United 
Press’’. 
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Openings 

In San Francisco. Because trouble 
is remembered longer than _pleas- 
ure, men make calendars of their 
catastrophies. In Tokyo they say 
“since the Earthquake,” in Johns- 
town “since the Flood,” i 
Francisco “since the Fire. . .” 
Marcel Journet, famed French bas- 
so, has sung in most of the 
capitals of the world and avoided 
most of the world’s. disasters, 
but he has not sung in Tokyo 
since the Quake, he has not sung 
in Johnstown since the Flood, nor, 
until last week, had he sung in 
San Francisco since the Fire. His 
great voice boomed there last 
week; other famed singers tuned 


their notes—Tita Schipa, tenor 
from the Chicago Civic Opera; 
Marguerite d’Alvarez, Spanish 


contralto; Rosina Torri, from _La 
Seala; Fernand Ansseau, Belgian. 
Fans, neckcloths, puffed and pow- 
dered melodies furbished once more 
the elegant infidelities of Manon 
Lescaut; pompous swaddlings 
adorned the familiar French-He- 
brew heroics of Samson et Dalila. 
The San Francisco Opera Com- 
pany had begun its season. 

In Manhattan. Fortune Gallo 
has convinced the U. S. public that 
it is not necessary to pay eight 
dollars for a seat in order to at- 
tend an opera. For half that sum, 
or a quarter of it, one can share 
in a holiday that casts no dishonor 
upon a dinner coat, can offer 
flowers and shout “Bis!” and strut 
in the lobby between the acts with 
a fine air of having bought one’s 
own cigaret. At the _ large-sized 
Century Theatre, Mr. Gallo’s capa- 
ble traveling company opened with 
Tosca. A new tenor, Franco Ta- 
furo of Lima, was compelled to re- 
peat Puccini’s ringing lacrimosities 
upon the stairs; Anne Roselle was 
an amply emotional heroine. 


Carillon 


Down the steep gully of Park 
Ave., Manhattan, rang a flight of 
bells. It was a cheery Sunday 
mid-day. Sunlight drenched the 
apartment houses, and winked from 
windows as from a thousand little 
rain-pools; but the burghers of 
Park Ave. shivered in their sleep. 

In the steeple of the Park Ave- 
nue Baptist Church a man was 
ecapering in frenzied activity, en- 
gaged with two rows of levers. A 
maze of bright wires from the 
levers ran up into the bell tower, 
where hung a newly installed 
earillon, gift of John D. Rocke- 
feller Jr. The carilloneur, Anton 
Breese, once assistant in the Cathe- 
dral of Antwerp, pushed a lever. 
The 9-ton bass bell sent its huge 
note jarring down the street 
like a slow blackbird. He pushed 
another, and the tenor bell, which 
weighs no more than an ordinary 


country dinner-clapper, spoke clear 
and high. 
Gillet & Johnson, bell founders, 


had cast the great carillon in 
Croyden, England, to the order of 
Mr. Rockefeller, who designed it as 
a memorial to his mother, There 
is no tawdry arrangement for 
electrical ringing. The carilloneur 
must strike every note by a pull 
on the keyboard lever. Sweat 
poured from Mr. Breese’s forehead 
as the seemingly effortless notes 
tripped out of the tower and car- 
eered away into the bright morn- 
ing: “Abide with Me,” Schuman’s 
“Traumerei,” “Hark, Hark, My 
Soul,” “Song Without Words.” He 
was proud for he played the great- 
est carillon in the world. But the 
burghers of Park Avenue, dream- 
ing of a thousand empty bottles 
clanked against each other by a 
fiend’s pitchfork, pulled the sheets 
up over their heads. 

The following Saturday these 
same sleepyheads heard a_ tune 
more familiar to their jaded ears, 
loudly but soulfully rendered on the 
amazing carillon. Apropos of a 
wedding in the church, Mendels- 
sohn’s famed march was, for the 
first time in the U. S., played upon 
bells. 


Songs, Stories 
“The story behind the song is 
sometimes more romantic than the 
song itself. Who knows, for in- 
stance, that the two great South- 
ern songs, “Dixie” and “Old Folks 
at Hame,” were both written by 
Northerners, and that the author 
of the latter never saw the 
Swanee River, but found it in an 
atlas? Or that the author of the 
pretty “On the Banks of the Wa- 
bash,” and other sentimental songs, 
was the brother of Theodore Dreis- 
er, most realistic of modern novel- 
ists?—Or that “Sweet Adeline” 
started life as “Sweet Rosalee?” 
Thus queried the New York Her- 
ald Tribune News syndicate adver- 
tising in the pages of the Editor 
and Publisher, a series of “feature 
articles” by one J. J. Geller en- 
titled “The Story Behind the Song.” 


Sunday Nights 

Creators of comic strips have 
done much with the Sunday Night 
idea; what could be better ma- 
terial? Papa in his stocking feet; 
Mama in a temper; horrible noises 
rising around from huge-mouthed 
canary birds, thrown vases, dying 
pet; “Awk,” “Tweet-Tweet,” “Glub- 
Glub,” “Plunk,” “Zowie.” 

Last week A. Atwater Kent, 
manufacturer of radio apparatus, 
proposed to substitute for the comic 
stripper’s idea of Sunday night an- 
other vision—that of a_ smiling 
Mama, Papa, infant, listening to 
the sounds that issue from an At- 


water Kent radio. And the sounds, 
too, would be different. In place 
of the comic stripper’s unnamable 
babble, would ring the voices of 
Louise Homer, Anna Case, Edward 
Johnson, Mabel Garrison, Reinald 
Werrenrath, Frieda Hempel, _ the 
instruments of Toscha Seidel, Mis- 
cha Levitzki, the New York State 
Symphony Orchestra. These artists 
have already been engaged. Mr. 
Kent will pay them. The American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. will do 
the broadcasting from WEAF and 
others of its stations. If phonograph 
companies consent, other artists now 
bound by contract will sing on Sun- 
day nights, beginning on Oct. 4, 
stopping on May Day, 





SCIENCE 





Steam v. Oil 


Announcement came out of Eng- 
land that the shipbuilding firm of 
William Denny & Brothers, of 
Dumbarton, Scotland, was to build 
an experimental ship whose pro- 
pulsive steam would be retained 
in water-tube boilers capable of 
sustaining a pressure of 550 Ibs. 
to the square inch — more than 
twice the steam pressure of any 
steam installation used aboard ship 
today. This announcement, though 
it followed close upon the heels 
of a paper read by a famed engi- 
neer before the British Institution 
of Naval Engineering suggesting 
that steam turbines could be de- 
veloped with pressures hitherto un- 
dreamed of, might have attracted 
little notice but for the fact that 
it went on to say that the Parsons 
Turbine Co. would build the ex- 
perimental machinery. When that 
name Parsons—Sir Charles Alger- 
non Parsons—is mentioned, engi- 
neers pay attention. 


It was nearly 30 years ago that 
an engineer named Parsons plagued 
the British Admiralty to take up 
his steam “turbine” and try it in 
driving battleships. The Govern- 
ment skeptically observed the plans 
for a machine which applied the 
energy of a jet of steam impinging 
upon the blades or vanes of a 
wheel to produce the rotation of 
a shaft to which the wheel was 
fitted. The Government shook its 
head and Engineer Parsons re- 
turned to Scotland, not unruffled. 
He had discovered the turbine prin- 
ciple a decade before, had perfected 
it for small units, was convinced 
it could drive a ship if built big 
enough. 

At the Spithead naval review 
of 1897, a trim ship some 100 feet 
long with Turbinia on her taffrail 
was observed by irate officials to 
be cutting deliberately across the 
bows of the royal yacht. Immediate- 
ly patrol boats gave chase. But the 
Turbinia showed a clean pair of 
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[EARNING to speak, 
read, and write a for- 
eign language may seem the 
most difficult of tasks. 


If you have ever at- 
tempted it, you may feel 
that it is impossible for you 
tolearn except after years of 
hard study, which you do 
not care to undertake. 


Yet here is a guarantee 
| that, not only can you /earn 
French, Spanish or German, 
in YOUR OWN HOME, by 
MAIL—but that you can 
learn it in three months if you wish, 
The trouble with every other method of 
teaching foreign languages is that your 
mind is cluttered up with a mass of trans- 
lations, rules, exceptions to rules, gram- 
mar, and dozens of other intricate details. 


The Pelman method is so different, so 
much simpler, so much more PRACTI- 
CAL that there is no basis of comparison. 


| A Striking New Idea 


Here is the revolutionary new principle 
of the Pelman Method, in a few word3: In 
English, French, German, Spanish and 
ae other European languages there is a 
great body of words (reaching up into the 
\thousands) which are practically identical 
jin all these tongues. 


If you were asked to read a French, 
German or Spanish newspaper, you would 
probably give up without making the at- 
tempt. Yet, as a matter of fact, you al- 
teady know a very large number of the 
words you would meet with. You would 
jtecognize most of them “‘at sight.”” Others 
jyou would be able to guess correctly from 
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Guarantee 


Every Pelman Language Course is taught under the 
absolute guarantee that if, after completing it, you are not 
entirely satisfied with your ability to read, speak and under- 
stand the language, your tuition will be refunded instantly 
upon demand. 


(Signed) 
B. 


the way they fit in with the words you know. 


Really, instead of being totally ignorant 
of these three languages, you already have 
an excellent start toward learning one of 
all of them! 


It is this remarkable fact that lies at the 
basis of the wonderful success that has 
come to the Pelman Language Courses, 
wherever they have been tried. 


Learn as Children Do 


Just like a child learning to speak, you 
do not bother at first about grammar. 
Instead, you learn from the very first 
lesson how to use the language itself. 


C. McCuttocu, 
Vice President, The Pelman Institute of America, New York City. 


Months 


not a single word of explanation 
in English. But you soon realize 
that no English is necessary. You 
find that you already know enough 
French words to start—and you 
can easily discover the meaning of 
the unfamiliar French words by 
the way they “fit in” with the 
ones you recognize at sight. 


By means of this revolutionary 
system, within eight to twelve 
weeks you will find yourself 
able to speak a foreign language 
more fluently than those who 
have studied it for years in the 
toilsome “grammar first” way. 


This is no exaggeration. In 
England, where this wonderful 
new method was originated, tens 
of thousands of people have found 
that it makes foreign languages astonishingly easy 
to learn. In America, this success was at once 
duplicated, This is by far the most practical and sen- 
sible wav to learn French, Spanish and German. 


Send for Free Book 


A free book, yours for the asking, shows you what a 
ceal cultural benefit, what a wonderful means for 
pleasure it is to have another language at your com- 
mand. This book actually shows you that you can 
read, at sight, a page of the language you decide t» 
learn. It shows why it is possible to guarantee that 
you will learn either French, Spanish or German 
within three months, to your satisfaction, or it will 
cost you nothing. To send for this book places you 
under no obligation. No salesman will call upon 
you. Mail the coupon at once. 


The Pelman Language Institute 
Approved as a correspondence school under 
the laws of the State of New York 
2575 Broadway, Suite L-6610, New York City 


When you can speak, read and under- 
stand others readily, then—and then 
only—you get the knowledge of 
grammar yoy need in a new, simple 
way. 


Suppose, for example, that you 
have decided to learn French. (The 
Pelman method works just as simply 
with other languages.) When you 
open the first lesson of the Pelman 
method, you will be surprised to see 
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THE PELMAN LANGUAGE INSTITUTE 
Suite L-6610, 2575 Broadway, New York City 


_ Please send me full information about the Pelman 
System of Language Instruction. 







Name... 


I am interested in 


O Spanish 







6 German 
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heels to the fastest ships of the 
line. Aboard her stood Engineer 
Parsons, grinning. He had the 
fastest ship in the world. Within 
seven years, every British man- 
of-war and most large passenger 
ships were being fitted with steam 
turbines. In 1911 the inventor 
was knighted. 


Until the introduction of the 
oil-combustion motors, no power 
unit apvroached the steam turbine 
for efficiency, economy, and sim- 
plicity of operation. Lately the 
trend has been toward Diesel type 
motors for all but the largest of 
ships. The Denny experimental 
ship, plying as a ferry on the 
River Clyde, will be closely ob- 
served to see if steam has caught 
up with its rival. 


Control 


A railroad train is thundering 
through the night, between Boone, 
Ia., and Council Bluffs. The en- 
gineer is sick, fainting. The fire- 
man drunk, at his post, does not 
know. On the block of track a 
mile ahead, a wheezy freight grum- 
bles up a grade, behind schedule 
and on the flier’s rails. Disaster 
whines through the cab window, 
for the prostrate engineer has not 
seen the block signal, his throt- 
tle yawns unheeded. 


What are those blue sparks un- 
der the engine’s front truck? What 
whistle is this that hoots in the 
cab? The engineer does not stir, 
the tipsy fireman cannot hear 
above his clanking rake and the 
shattering roar of the coal car. 
The whistle in the cab changes its 
note. 

What is this? Miraculously the 
plunging express. is slowing down, 
50, 40, 30 only 20 miles an hour. 
But the freight is only half a mile 
ahead now. 


Still the men in the cab and 
coal ear are oblivious. The warn- 
ing whistle stops. There is a 
scream of airbrakes all along the 
train, an unseen hand shuts the 
steam throttle, the express comes 
to a grinding, jolting halt. The 
life it carries is safe. The con- 
ductor, trotting beside the ties 
to investigate, thanks his stars that 
the Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
way installed its new automatic 
train control along that  partic- 
ular stretch of track.* 


For that is what saved this ex- 
tremely hypothetical situation, a 
device tested and approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 
installed by the company named 
at a cost of $5,300 a mile on its 
150-mile stretch between Boone and 
Council Bluffs, and announced last 


*The Northwestern’s announcement came 
almost exactly on the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the steam engine. On Sept. 27, 
1825, with no small ceremony and excite- 
ment the hitherto horse-drawn cars running 
from the Darlington coal mines to the 
Stockton docks (County Durham, England) 
87 miles away, were hitched to a steam- 
driven wagon invented by Engineer George 
Stephenson of Scotland. 
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week. Fifteen locomotives are al- 
ready equipped, others being made 
ready at five per week to a total 
of 112. The device consists in a 
series of coils placed in front of 
the engine’s wheels and six inches 
above the track. The block sig- 
nals are connected with switches 
controlling a powerful electric cur- 
rent which enters the rails. The 
series of effects described above 
takes place if the engineer does 
not act at the first warning note 
of the automatic whistle. 


Counting the Stars 


English star-gazers are moaning. 
Well they may. They met last 
week — the Royal Astronomical 
Society — on the day when a 40- 
years task they undertook in 1885 
with the star-gazers of the world, 
was to have been complete. The 
The Britons had completed their 
share of the work, but no other 
shares were done, some not even 
begun. 

The job was the remapping of 
the heavens, the relocating and 
recounting of over 100 million 
stars. The Greenwich and Oxford 
observatories have prepared and 
distributed costly maps and photo- 
graphs showing how they figured 
the 100 million are located, and 
the plan was to check results with 
the findings of other observatories. 
But with new finds being made 
constantly, adding thousands of 
stars to the scene, and with other 
maps delayed, the British work 
will soon be out of date, gone for 
naught. 





EDUCATION 


The Colleges 


And still they ¢ame, .ne under- 
graduate ants in streaming lines 
from railroad stations, trolley 
stops, subway kiosks and country 
roads. Into their hills they scut- 
tled and out again, back and forth 
to the bookstore, the stadium, the 
lecture hall, the soda fountain, the 
library, the bootlegger’s, the chapel. 
qa At Yale University, not as 
many entered Battell Chapel as 
formerly in the drowsy, blink-eyed 
crack of dawn (8 a. m.). Un- 
moved by years of protest against 
enforced religious observance, but 
compelled by the physical limita- 
tions of their spiritual edifice, the 
Yale authorities had decreed that 
only freshmen would be required 
to attend daily services hereafter. 
The three upper classes would al- 
ternate their week-days of devo- 
tion, would worship alternate Sun- 
days. Dean Frederick S. Jones 
expressed the belief that friends of 
Yale would hasten to donate a new 
and bigger chapel if assured that 
the student body would welcome it. 
In line with the general conges- 
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tion of Yale’s historic quadrangle, 
Dean Jones further suggested, “as 
a bare possibility”, the erection of 
a 20-story skyscraper, similar to 
the University of Pittsburgh’s 
much-discussed “Cathedral of 
Learning” (TIME, Nov. 17). Placed 
in the middle of the old campus, 
this structure would have rapid 
elevator service, class rooms, liv- 
ing quarters, swimming pools, 
libraries, dining rooms. 


@ Building was also in the mind 
of President Thomas D. Boyd on 
the opening day at Louisiana State 
University. In his spick and span 
office in the University’s new $5,- 
000,000 “plant” south of Baton 
Rouge, he conferred with railway 
officials upon the building of a 
three-track spur to the entrance of 
the football arena. 


@ The University of Denver took 
up her tasks with a feeling of 
gratitude and relief. Her Chancel- 
lor, Dr. Heber R. Harper, had de- 
clined an offer to become Presi- 
dent of Boston University, with the 
words: “I am convinced that I 
ought not to leave the work I have 
begun here”, 


@ Entrants to New York Univer- 
sity packed a Presbyterian Church 
to hear words from Elbert H. Gary, 
steel magnate and famed author 
of rules for a successful life. Busi- 
ness success was the burden of his 
message. Be agreeable, said he, 
approachable, popularize yourself 
and your business. “Adopt and 
apply the standards of propriety. 
. . » Honesty is best... . Abraham 
Lincoln. . . - Marshall Field. ... 
J. Pierpont Morgan. . .. The aver- 
age man likes to hear himself talk 
too much. It is well to let the 
other man talk half of the time.” 


@ At Union College (Schenectady, 
N. Y.), President Charles Alexan- 
der Richmond said: “We hear of 
the revolt of youth. ... It must 
be perfectly evident that we are 
becoming more and more depend- 
ent upon things, upon conveniences 
—falsely so-called. Motor cars are 
used to such a degree that millions 
of human legs have become almost 
atrophied. Students have to be 
transported across the campus lest 
they should arrive at their classes 
in a state of physical exhaustion. 
I was at an institution of learning 
some months ago where the boys 
turned on the victrola to dress by. 
A young man who cannot put on 
his shirt without being entertained 
can hardly be said to possess in- 
dependent intellectual resources.” 

q@ At Brown University (Provi- 
dence, R. I.), President William H. 
P. Faunce addressed the student 
body for the first time since a 
serious illness last February: “Last 
week the doctor pummeled and 
poked me all over and then said: 
‘Well if you were one of the four 
hundred freshmen I am examining 
I would pass you at once as physic- 
ally fit to enter Brown’. Te be told 
you are as good as a freshman is, 
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Hunnrens of thousands of 
motor car buyers had actually 
learned to prefer Fisher bodies 
before the public was made 
familiar with the Fisher name. 


That statement sounds like a 
paradox. It is,on the contrary, 
a fact intensely significant of 
the certainty with which the 
public recognizes higher merit 
and greater value. 


Long before the public had 
learned to demand — “Is the 
body by Fisher?”—motor car 
owners everywhere had come 
to know that the bodies of a 
certain few automobiles were 
far superior. 


It was not a mere coincidence 
that themanufacturersofthese 
cars were, one and all, clients 


of Fisher. 
Vy wy 


The public was quick to appre- 
ciate that these few, outstand- 
ing cars were smarter in body 
design; that thebodies retained 
their finish and their good 
looks longer; that they were 
finer, more comfortable, more 


durable. 


Such an obvious advantage 
was sure to increase, and it did 
increase, the sale of these cars 


with Fisher bodies. 


They became leaders in point 
of volume, and in point of 
value—and they are leaders in 
both, today. 


In each price division, there is 
an outstandingcarwhich offers 
the advantages and superiori- 
ties so widely recognized in a 
body which bears the emblem 
—Body by Fisher. 
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under some _ circumstances, ex- 
tremely gratifying”. 

a At Bates College (Lewiston, 
Me.), President Clifton D. Gray 
said: “We believe in scholarship 
but we are not interested in send- 
ing out into the world emaciated, 
pale-faced neurasthenic high 
brows. ... We believe in athletics 
but we are not interested in... 
a few giants... We believe in 
college life, as it is called .. . but 
we are not interested if this side 
of college produces only sleek, well- 
fed bipeds of the genus homo (by 
courtesy) sapiens, whose most ob- 
vious contribution, to a waiting and 
anxious world is their ability to 
serve as models of the youth so 
familiar with ready-made clothing 
advertisements.” ; 

G At the University of Wiscon- 
sin, Prof. Rasmus Bjorn Anderson, 
linguist, insurance man, rubber 
manufacturer, onetime (1885-9) 
U. S. Minister to Denmark, editor of 
Amerika (weekly), whose resolute 
chin is now overgrown with the 





N. E. A. 
RasMuS B. ANDERSON 
“Decorations and medals’ are 
humbug” 

white hairs of nearly 80 years, 
refused to accept the Cross of St. 
Olaf from King Haakon of Nor- 
way (his native land) just as he 
had refused in 1889 to accept the 
Cross of Danneborg from Haakon’s 
father, King Christian, offered for 
his researches in Norwegian litera- 
ture. Said Prof. Anderson: “Dec- 
orations and medals are humbug.” 
@ The opening of Columbia Uni- 
versity* was marked by another 
attack upon legislative invasion of 





*These exercises were not, as erroneously 
reported in Time last week, marked by the 
perennial eloquence of President Nicholas 
Murray Butler. His shoulder, “lamed by 
golf, inflamed by ocean,” kept him away 
from the ceremony, recuperating at South- 
ampton, L. k Time’s report was based 


upon an optimistic, seemingly reliable pre- 
diction issued at the University, and upon 
acquaintance with Dr. Butler’s impatience 
with obstacles, however great, between 
himself and his duty. 
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the people’s liberties. Echoing 
sentiments against Prohibition ex- 
pressed by his chief, President But- 
ler, at last year’s opening cere- 
monies, Prof. Young B. Smith of 
the Law College let fly: “There are 
many agitators in our midst who 
have been seized with a desire to 
compel all human beings to con- 
form to a type, whether it be fun- 
damentalist, teetotaler or 100% 
American. This will to standard- 
ize men they have attempted to 
justify on the grounds of efficiency, 
humanity and religion.” 

CG Smith College (Northampton, 
Mass.), opened her gates, but had 
to scrutinize closely those who en- 
tered. There was room for only 
550 of the 1,400 young women who 
sought freshmanhood. Next year 
the scrutiny will have to be doubly 


close. Already some 2,200 have ap- . 


plied for examination. 


Oxford Men 

Outgoing. Out of New York har- 
bor sailed the 1925 detachment of 
Rhodes scholars, bound for Oxford. 
They had attended a farewell din- 
ner at the Harvard club, heard dis- 
cussed a tentative plan of the 
Rhodes trustees to abandon the 
present method of selecting two 
scholars every three years from 
each state and substituting a meth- 
od whereby the quota would be 
allotted fro msix to eight districts 
into which the country would be 
divided. The object: a more repre- 
sentative group of students. De- 
tails of the plan were not pub- 
lished, nor were the dinner speeches 
of President Frank P. Aydelotte of 
Swarthmore College, U. S. secre- 
tary of the trust, and Sir Philip 
Kerr, British secretary. From Lon- 
don, however, came a definite re- 
port: the Rhodes trust has _in- 
creased the value of each schol- 
arship from £350 to £400, effec- 
tive this year. 


Incoming. Into New York har- 
bor sailed the 1925 detachment. of 
Oxford debaters: R. H. Bernays, 
an Englishman; H. J. S. Wedder- 
burn, a Scot; H. V. Lloyd-Jones, a 
Welshman. Each of the three was 
president of the Oxford Union (de- 
bating society) for a term last 
year. Each is already active in 
British politics. At Harvard and 
Princeton they will maintain that 
the growth and activities of the 
Socialist movement are detrimental 
to social progress.” At Colgate, 
Bates and the University of Penn- 
sylvania, they will denounce Pro- 
hibition. Elsewhere their propo- 
sition will be in regard to the 
World Court and reéognition of 
Russia. 


“High B” 

Accustomed to imperfection, the 
world marvels when a paragon of 
physical attainment adds to his 
fame some demonstration of high 
mental capacity. “Brains and 
brawn,” the newspapers call it, an 
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old story but rare enough to com- 
mand human interest in a_lop- 
sided world. 

The possessor of the tradition- 
ally incompatible faculties is usu- 
ally bored by undue reference to 





HELEN WILLS 
-.. never cooked nor sewed” 


“ 


them, as was National Women’s 
Tennis Champion Helen Wills, last 
week, when newspaper men panted 
up to ejaculate and _ interrogate 
about her election to Phi Beta 
Kappa. In red blazer, white skirt, 
her hair in a bun, she was about 
to play a set or two of the sport 
she dominates and she bounced her 
ball impatiently during the rig- 
marole of questions. 

The reporters had found out that 
Miss Wills specializes in art at 
the University of California, where 
she is a junior*; that, in a uni- 
versity where an “A” average re- 
flects virtual infallibility, her av- 
erage was “high B; that, among 
the averages of her eleven class- 
mates honored in the same way, 
hers was nearer the top of the 
list than the bottom, with 37 “A’s”, 
21 “B’s” and no “C’s”, out of a 
possible score of 58 “A’s”. 

Was she going to become an ar- 
tist? Indefinite, but the rumor 
was false that she had designed 
the Wills’ new house; her artist- 
mother had done that. Would she 
study in the U. S. after gradua- 
tion? Take a master’s degree? In- 
definite. Become an architect? In- 
definite. Marry? No. More ten- 
nis? Yes. If a conflict between 
art and tennis? [Unlikely event- 
uality, but] “I should drop my ten- 
nis and stick to art.” Domestic 
accomplishments? They goaded her 
to this: “My studies really don’t 
leave me enough time to do wash- 
ing, ironing or wash dishes at 
home. . . have never cooked or 
sewed.” 





*Commendable at any time, election to 
Phi Beta Kappa at the beginning of Junior 
(third) year is the highest honor the So 
ciety has to bestow. 
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James Albert Major, for 59 years a Master Craftsman, chasing a Gorham sterling picture handle 


CINDERELLA 
A new patiern by the Master Craftsmen 


CINDERELLA Once again the Gorham Master 

PATTERN Craftsmen have created an original 

Tea spoons 6 for $9.50 design in Sterling. CINDERELLA, 
Dessert knives 6 for $21.00 

Dessert forks 6 for szi.oo * their newest pattern of compelling 

beauty, may now be scen at your 


jewceler’s. 
PROVIDENCE NEW YORK 


cAMERICA’S LEADING see SE HS FOR OVER 90 YEARS 
CR ‘Kita ; «shat aadioke ‘ak wiht 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 








Current Situation 


Relative stability and prosperi- 
ty in general business continue, 
with a tendency to watch the 
money markets for signs of over- 
expansion or over-enthusiasm. As 
yet, however, the money market 
gives little or no sign of such de- 
velopments or the anticipation of 
them. Nervous stock traders bandy 
rumors of a rise in the Reserve 
rate, but nothing happens. 

The arrival of the French finan- 
cial mission headed by Mr. Cail- 
laux (see Page 6) has been the 
occasion of renewed anticipations 
of heavy foreign borrowing this 
winter, which has been held in 
check by the debt funding. 

In U. S. banking circles, the 
gradual economic and financial re- 
covery of most European countries 
is now generally recognized, al- 
though this is infrequently accom- 
panied by enthusiasm for foreign 
investments. However, economists 
have long predicted that our credits 
and te some extent our current trade 
balances must be adjusted with 
Europe by importing securities. 
This winter it looks as if such 
securities could be made and sold 
here without too great risk to 
lenders and without exorbitant in- 
terest rates to borrowers. If so, 
a new stage in the history of the 
U. S. as a creditor nation will be 
introduced. 


Cheap Sugar 


In both security and commercial 
markets, one of the least “sweet” 
commodities just now is sugar. 
Like other industries artificially ex- 
panded during the War, the sugar 
business, particularly in Cuba, is 
due for deflation. The “grinding 
season” in Cuba, when the cane is 
crushed and the liquors extracted, 
is now at about its end, and esti- 
mates of production can be made. 
Apparently more cane was handled 
than ever before, and plantings of 
the new crop promise to exceed 
even those of this year. Except 
for the U. S. beet sugar industry, 
the same general situation of ex- 
cessive production exists through- 
out the sugar world. As a result, 
sugar prices, though temporarily 
held up by the canning and pre- 
serving season this summer, threat- 
en to continue in the doldrums for 
some time. 

Sugar refineries have in the 
meantime been operating practic- 
ally at capacity, with the result 
that they have accumulated large 
stocks of refined sugar. This 
heavy surplus tends of course to 
keep prices low for the raw as 
well as the refined product. 

Sugar consumption, however, is 
steadily increasing in the U. S. In 





the eight months ending Aug. 31 
about 3,755,000 tons of refined sug- 
ar were consumed in the U. &., 
against 3,540,000 tons for the same 
eight months of 1924. Actual con- 
sumption in 1924 was 4,854,479 
tons, while estimated consumption 
for 1925 is 5,450,000. The year 
1922 still holds the record of sugar 
consumption at 5,092,758 tons, 


Prosperous Motors 


Despite direful predictions which 
were made a year and even six 
months ago, the current year will 
go down as the most prosperous in 
history for motor manufacturers. 
In only a very few cases will the 
dollar profits of every leading pro- 
= fail to be the largest on rec- 
ord. 

Curiously enough, the whole mo- 
tor industry is now operating on 
Henry Ford’s classic idea—that 
many small profits amount to more 
than a few large profits. Practic- 
ally all motor companies have 
slashed their prices sharply. Never 
before did a dollar buy so much 
in automobiles as today. This uni- 
versal move has been greeted by 
the public with a purchasing of 
motors which even the most op- 
timistic scarcely thought possible 
one year ago. In the beginning 
(TIME, Jan. 12) the price slashin 
between motor companies seem 
to point inevitably to elimination 
of the weaker companies, which is 
already not unknown in this stren- 
uous industry. Thus far, however, 
demand has been so great that no 
important casualties are reported. 

When asked how long the reduc- 
tion of motor prices and the ex- 
pansion of sales can be kept up, 
Detroit answers: “Forever!” Thus 
far, at least, Detroit has been right 
in its optimism. However, in more 
jaundiced and possibly less _ in- 
formed quarters, doubt on _ this 
score is frequently expressed; but 
it will not do to overlook the 
many refinements and economies 
possible with increased production. 
An example is in car-painting. 
The adoption of cellulose finish 
combinations now makes it possi- 
ble to paint a car and turn it out 
within 24 hours. Even the Cadil- 
lac, which formerly took four to 
six weeks to paint, can now be fin- 
ished in less than seven days. Such 
economies speed and cheapen pro- 
duction and at the same time hold 
inventories to a minimum. 


Maine’s Potatoes 


Many railroads depend for their 
prosperity on the crops grown in 
their particular area. Thus there 
are “wheat” railroads, “cotton” 
railroads, “corn” railroads. But 
the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad 


is unique in depending for its 
destinies on the potato. 

This road serves the famed 
Maine county of Aroostook, lead- 
ing potato-producing area in the 

-_ S. Aroostook soil is particu- 
larly suited to growing potatoes; 
on a five-year average, farms there 
produce 260 bushels of potatoes per 
acre, to 115 bushels on an _ aver- 
age acre throughout the U. S. 

Last year, 108,000 acres in 
Aroostook were planted to pota- 
toes, compared with 100,000 this 
year. Production per acre will not, 
experts declare, quite equal that 
of 1924. The very large 1924 po- 
tato crop served to reduce prices 
sharply, and the vegetable sold as 
low as 75c to $1.00 a barrel. At 
present, under prospects of a 
smaller supply, the price has 
jumped to $2.25, with predictions 
of $2.50 to $3.00 later in the 
season. 

In a glut of cheap potatoes, one 
recourse is always open to grow- 
ers to prevent spoilage—to sell to 
the starch factories. Certain starch 
factories open only when potato 
prices are low, and on _ rising 
prices promptly close. Last year 
6,500 carloads of potatoes went into 
starch, but high-potato prices this 
year will presumably leave starch- 
makers none at all. But the Ban- 
gor & Aroostook Railroad is not 
worrying. Potato farmers in Maine 
are profiting under present high 
prices, even though output is lower. 
When they start spending the pro- 
ceeds, the Aroostook expects very 
good inbound freight. 


Long Island Venice 


A lagoon 240 feet wide filled by 
water from the Great South Bay, 
canals flowing under pile-set vil- 
las, a fleet of gondolas imported 
from Venice, a huge swimming 
pool—these were the particulars of 
a Long Island real estate scheme 
announced last week by the Meis- 
ter Builders, Inc. The site has 
been chosen, a 365 acre tract at 
Lyndhurst and Copiaque. 


Absorbers 


Last week it was announced 
in Chicago that Carson, Pirie, 
Seott & Co., large department 
store, had bought out the John 
V. Farwell Co., wholesale dry goods 
dealers. John V. Farwell an- 
nounced that he and his brothers 
wished to retire. 

It was estimated that $5,000,- 
000 worth of merchandise was in- 
volved, aside from good will and 
organization. John T. Pirie de- 
clared that the transaction was 
broached and completed within five 
days. 

Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. (now 
91 years old) previously had ab- 
sorbed three other businesses: in 
1885, Charles Gossage & Co.; in 
1891, Storm & Hill; in 1904, H. G. 
Selfridge & Co. 








“ABOUT EIGHTEEN MONTHS AGO I was a complete wreck: could not eat 
or sleep, was anemic and my color had faded to a sickly green. My friends 
began to exchange pitying glances, and one day, an old lady insisted on 
giving me her seat. That was the crowning humiliation. 

“T decided to give yeast a trial. I started eating three cakes daily. In 
about six weeks found I could eat a real meal once more; in two months 
my natural color began to return. I kept on, and now, thanks to Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast, I am a well woman.” Mrs. F. R. Conner, Florence, Ky. 


“I BEGAN TO EAT Fleischmann’s Yeast to overcome constipation. I ate it with 
a dash of salt and a cracker—the flavor being not unlike that of fine cheese. 
My improvement was steady and permanent. To make a long story short, my 
nervous system is normal and in excellent condition. Overwork does not bother 
me; my endurance is there. I eat and sleep like a he-man. The remarkable im- 
provement in my health is a matter of record based on a competent physician’s 
examination. Constipation? Banished forever. Fresh air, exercise and a few 
cakes of yeast a day did it.” 


Watt Mars3, Belleville, Ill. 


eA Story Told by Thousands 


How they corrected their ills—regained the 


vitality of youth—through one simple food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a 

medicine in any sense— 
Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply 
a remarkable fresh food. 

The millions of tiny active 
yeast plants in every cake invig- 
orate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin— 
banish the poisons of constipa- 
tion. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast 
strengthens the intestinal mus- 
cles and makes them healthy 
and active. And day by day it 
releases new stores of energy. 


Eat two or three cakes regu- 
larly every day before meals: on 
crackers—in fruit juices or milk 
—or just plain. For constipa- 
tion especially, dissolve one cake 
in hot water (not scalding) before 
breakfast and at bedtime. Buy 
several cakes at a time—they 
will keep -fresh in a cool dry 


place for two or three days. All 
grocers have Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Start eating it today! 

g y 


And let us send you a free 


copy of our latest booklet on 
Yeast for Health. Health Re- 
search Dept. N-11, The Fleisch- 
mann Company, 701 Washing- 
ton Street, New York. 


TuIs FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire sys- 
tem—banishes constipation, skin troubles, 
stomach disorders. Eat two or three cakes 
regularly every day before meals. 

You will find many delicious ways of eat- 
ing Fleischmann’s Yeast; spread on crackers, 
dissolved in fruit juices or milk, with a little 
salt or just plain. 


“Tuts sprino, just reCbvering from a serious illness, I 
asked my phygigian.if Yeast would do me any good. He 
said that ineypaj vely good, so I began eating it. I cer- 
tainly have never’ fegretted doing so. I am no longer 
troubled with indigestion, headaches, or stomach troubles 
of any kind, fordé’fany longer wish to hide my face on 
account of the pimples. Instead of the pale sallow look, 
I have a good rosy complexion, and indeed, I not only 
look better, but fee/ better. Before I merely toyed with 
my food, but now I can eat a hearty meal, and enjoy it. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast has wrought this wonderful change, 
for at present I use no other remedies.” 
Miss Jenny Cuartranp, St. Hyacinthe, Que. 





AERONAUTICS 


For Beginners 


At Mitchel Field, L. 1, a new 
anti-stalling device to prevent acci- 
dents to beginners who frequently 
come to a speedy end by turning 
the nose of their plane up so that 
the engine stalls and they go down 
in a tail spin, was demonstrated 
last week. A flyer took the air, 
put his plane at a dangerous angle, 
lifted his hands above his head, 
and let the automatic safety de- 
—. restore the plane to an even 
eel. 


Failure? 


Last week a survey was taken 
of the air mail service from 
Manhattan to Cleveland. “Costly, 
slow, unreliable,” said the heads of 
banks, business houses. 


Freak 


Because of the impaired co-ordi- 
nation of their nerves under pres- 
sure, the liability of their hearts 
to variation, and their general in- 
clination toward giddiness, women 
seldom function as airplane pilots. 
Occasionally, in flying circus out- 


N. E. A. 
Miss RutTH GILLETTE 
Safe, sane, sure 


fits, women have capitalized the 
fact that their sex is, in the air, 


a freak, ~and- accepted-large sums 
of money to perform comparatively 
safe flights. But never in the 
history of aeronautics, until last 
week, had a woman publicly an- 
nounced that she would fly a speed 
plane in a great race. Miss Ruth 
Gillette of Los Angeles entered 
her Sikorsky Messenger in the “on 
to New York” race—the first event 
of the Pulitzer races to be held at 
Mitchel Field, L. I., next week. 


MILESTONES 


Born. To Mrs. Burton S. Tucker, 
48, and Burton S. Tucker, 19, a son, 
who already has a sister, aged one, 
the first issue of a marriage which 
occasioned nation-wide comment two 
years ago, at Baltimore. 


Married. Miss Margaret Carr, 
one of the White House cooks, to 
Jerry Shea, chauffeur to Frank W. 
Stearns, famed intimate of Presi- 
dent Coolidge, at Swampscott, 
Mass. 


Married. Miss Isabel Rockefel- 
ler, grandniece of John Davison 


Religion, Labor, Law, and 
The Touraine 


Through the agency of that virile militant 
Christian, Commissioner Frederick Wallis 
of New York, our modest hostel was se- 
lected as headquarters of the State Christian 
Endeavor Convention last May. 


Labor, gradually gaining power, takes on an 
added significance as it erects such build- 
ings as the “Engineers” in Cleveland, open- 
ing banks such as “The Engineers National,” 
thus assuming responsibility as well as 
power. The speech of Mr. William Green 
at the C. E. Convention was one of the 
outstanding features. 


Dr. Campbell Morgan delivered one of the 
greatest orations ever heard on “Does the 
Nation Need the Bible?” We remember 
this, “God NEVER made man a beast, and 
don’t you believe it even if a smiling pro- 
fessor tells you!” Then Mrs. Mabel Wille- 
brandt told us how easy it was to place boot 
leggers in jail. Quite refreshing as you listen 
to some men. 


Feld ee 


John McE Howie President 6 Manager 
Delaware Averiie at Johnson Park Buffalo NY 


‘qmiq oF 
The management ofthis hotel believes unreservedly in 
upholding the Constitution of the United States 


The names above can be found on the register 
of the hotel “ Where Good Cheer Abides,” 
a fact that fills us with gratitude. 
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Rockefeller, daughter of Perey 
Avery Rockefeller, to one Frederick 
W. Lincoln Jr., of Manhattan; at 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Married. Mafalda, second daugh- 
ter of King Vittorio Emanuele of 
Italy, to Philip, Prince of Hesse, 
nephew of onetime Kaiser Wilhelm 
Il; at Racconigi, famed summer 
palace of the House of Savoy, be- 
fore 40 kings, queens, princes and 
princesses, representing nine royal 
houses. The occasion was raised 
to historic significance because, for 
the rst time since the World War, 
a marriage was celebrated between 
royal families who were enemies 
during that conflict. 


Died. Ruth Echo Silver Dollar 
Tabor, 30, youngest daughter of the 
late millionaire U. S. Senator from 
Colorado, H. W. A. Tabor; in Chi- 
cago, in a room which she and an 
unknown man had taken as “Mr. 
and Mrs. Norman,” of burns sus- 
tained when a kettle of boiling 
water overturned. “Silver Dollar” 
was added to her name by W. J. 
Bryan, of whom Senator Tabor was 
a staunch supporter. Said her sis- 
ter, one Mrs. John Last, wife of 
a wealthy Milwaukee business man: 
“IT have never approved of my sis- 
ter’s life ...I can see no reason 
now why she should be more to me 
than just a dead woman in Chi- 
cago Why should I, who have 
pride and quiet, claim her in this 
kind of death?” 


Died. Ada Lewis, 52, famed 
comedienne, creator of “tough girl” 
roles, actress in 40 production* 
during a career of 38 years in 
which she appeared with number- 
less celebrities, including Edwin 
Booth, Maude Adams, Lew Fields, 
George Arliss, etc., etc., etc., ete.; 
at her home in Hollis, L. L, of 
complications following a nervous 
breakdown seven months ago, while 
under contract to appear in Sunny, 
which opened (see Page 00) in 
Manhattan last week. 


Died. Ellis L. Dresel, 54, lawyer, 
diplomatist, signer of the Peace 
Treaty with Germany, as plenipo- 
tentiary and U. S. Chargé d’Af- 
faires in Berlin after the War, at 
his home in Pride’s Crossing, Mass. 
A lawyer for 25 years, he suddenly 
became a diplomat through acci- 
dentally being in Berlin when the 
War broke out and there offering to 
Ambassador Gerard his services in 
looking after stranded Americans. 
Later he was an Attaché of the 
U. S. Embassy at Berlin; aided the 
Red Cross in caring for prisoners 
of war in Germany; headed the po- 
litical information secticn at the 
Paris Peace Conference. 


Died. His Highness, Sir Pratab 
Singh, 75, Maharaja of Jammu and 
Kashmir for two score years; in 


_ *She leaped to stellar fame about the 
time that Richard Harding Davis, then a 
reporter on the Evening Sun, wrote an in- 
terview with her concerning her vocal 
ceclaration that “Brooklyn Bridge at Mid- 
night is known as Lovers’ Lane.” 





his palace at Srinagar (see Com- 
monwealth). 


Died. Dr. George August Schwein- 
furth, 89, famed African explorer, 
in Berlin. -Once he lived among 
the cannibals. In Central Africa 
he stumbled on the Pigmy “Akka” 
and proved to science that there 
had been a dwarf race in the trop- 
ics. Blunt, methodical, he had 
traveled into the heart of dark- 
ness; from Pharaoh tombs he had 
gathered flowers that blossomed 
two thousand years before Cleo- 
patra. 


MEDICINE 


First in Smallpox 


Statistics just made available by 
the American Association for Medi- 
cal Progress credit the U. S. in 
1924 with a greater number of 
eases of smallpox than any other 
country. Our total was 55,538 
as against 46,374 for British In- 
dia and 24,067 for European Rus- 
sia. The Journal of the American 
Medical Association places part of 
the responsibility on the pernicious 
influence of such periodicals as 





Macfadden’s Physical Culture, 
which constantly preaches the doc- 
trine of anti-vaccination. 


On the Day After 


Two years ago a young French 
doctor, Henri Vadon, was assisting 
at an operation. An inadvertent 
movement of the patient drove deep 
into his hand the point of a syringe 
known to contain deadly bacilli. 
Immediate treatment would prob- 
ably have saved him, but he chose 
to finish the operation without at- 
tending to himself. As a result 
his arm became infected and had 
to be amputated last week. “For 
his devotion to duty under excep- 
tional circumstances” the French 
Government caused Dr. Vadon to 
be decorated with the cordon of the 
Legion of Honor, on the day after 
his arm was amputated, 


Dentists 


Last week the city of Louisville 
was converted almost literally into 
one great dental parlor. About 
10,000 dentists of the U. S. and 
Canada—members of the American 
Dental Association and allied or- 


(Continued on Page 39) 


‘World Cruise 





There's fascination in 
every point on the itinerary 


Macao 
Manila 
eae 
ingapore 
Diamond 
Harbor 
Calcutta 


Kandy 
Bombay 
Port Sudan 
Port Tewfik 
Cairo 
Alexandria 
Naples 
Monaco 

ice 


Largest and finest liner 
ever to circle the Globe 


You will enjoy the courtesies that 
are accorded this outstanding 
world cruiser whose passengers 
are received as visitors of note. 


You will appreciate the timeliness of the 
sailing and the skilful arrangement of itin- 
erary which foliowsthe sunshine and brings 
you to each of the 14 countries at its best 
travel season. 


You will see, most pleasantly, what the 
wide world has to offer of beauty, of mys- 
tery, of contrast in culture and civilization, 
because of the perfectly arranged shore trips 
under the guidance of the American Ex- 
press Company. 


SailingWestward from NewYork Nov. 2§ 
FromLosAngelesDece.11 SanFranciscoDec.14 
Returning to New York April 6, 1926 


132 days 60 cities 14 countries 
Limited to 475 passengers 


Inquiry for our illustrated literature 


is cordially invited. Address Red 
Star Line, No. 1 Broadway, New 
York; American Express Company, 


65 Broadway, New York, or other 
offices or agencies of either company. 


STAR LINE 


Jutsanationan Mencantita MARING 


American Express Company 





What’s Back of the 
Man who Wins? 


Confidence in one’s ability —that’s the BIG reason why 
one —-4 ahead, whiie another stands still. ‘“My train- 
wi 


; ree years C. A. 
man, increased his salary 191 per cent. He writes: ‘‘It took 
your course of instruction to give me the courage and self- 
confidence to tackle the greater task and to enable me to 
make my dreams come true.’’ 

Are you—like Hansen and Orahood—following a well- 
organized plan to double—triple— quadruple your salary? 
Or are you relying for advancement upon Business knowl- 
edge picked up thru day-to-day experience? If a successful 
career is worth 2c and two minutes of your time, check 
the field of advancement that appeals to you, fill in your name 
and address, and place the coupon in the mail TODAY. 

LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
The World’s Largest Business Training Institution 
Dept. 10309-R Chicago 

I would be glad to learn about your salary-doubling plan 
as applied to my advancement in the business field checked 
below. Send also copy of “‘ Ten Years’ ion in One,”’ 
all without obligation. 
OModern Salesmanship 
OBusiness Management 
OHigher Accountancy 
OTraffic Management 
ORailway Station Man- 

agement 
OLaw—Degree of LL.B. 
OCommercial Law 
Oindnstetet Management 


‘iciency 
OBanking and Finance 


OModern Business Corre- 
spondence and Practice 
O Modern Foremanship 
and Production Methods 
OPersonnel and Employ- 
ment Management 
OExpert Bookkeeping 
OBusiness English 
OCommercial Spanish 
OEffective Speaking 


14,872 BOOK BARGAINS 
in our Catalogue No. 22 E, now 


ready. ks for every taste at 
average half price. Write today. 


Hochschild, Kohn & Co. Baltimore, Md. 


Have you any 


Non-Alcoholic 


VERMOUTH 
THE IDEAL APPETIZER 


in your cellar? 
Bottled in Turin, Italy 
only 


Sole Agents for the United States 


W.’A. TAYLOR & CO. 


22-24 Clarke St. New York City 


oS? Oo 22. 


Enter Football 


Small boys are rarely in evidence 

at football games. A few are always 
present, of course, sandwiched be- 
tween a pair of bulky persons in 
coonskins, or throned in the cheer- 
ing section, where they regard with 
intent, disdainful faces the puerile 
behavior of their older brothers. 
Most of them, however, attend 
these contests in spirit alone— 
which partly accounts for their de- 
votion to football. Pigskin heroes 
can assume mythical proportions 
for eyes that have never beheld 
them. James Thorpe, the Indian, 
was a coppery comet, leaping in 
seven-league strides over a field 
of endless goal-lines; the right toe 
of good Charles Brickley stiffened 
into an obelisk for the reverence 
of generations; Eddie Mahan’s red 
sweater, a football flattened against 
it, flamed across a continent of 
hushed back yards. 


Last week the 1925 football sea- 
son began. Naturally, those who 
experienced most deliciously the 
cold intoxication of watching the 
first kick-offs of the year twist 
aloft were certain undersized indi- 
viduals who had never been with- 
in a dozen counties of a college 
football field. They followed in 
their fancies the courses of a thou- 
sand champions. And of the many 
geared and wadded juggernauts 
whose prowess warranted atten- 
tion, there was one whom the 
young idea, and indeed the adult, 
the conservative idea, lifted into 
eminence beside Thorpe, and 
throned in glory with Mahan— 
Harold (“Red”) Grange, halfback 
of the University of Illinois. 


Eel-hipped runagade, no man _ could 

hold him; he writhed through seas of 
grasping moleskin-flints with a twid- 
dle of his buttocks and a flirt of his 
shin-bone. His knee-bolt pumped 
like an engine piston; his straight 
arm fell like a Big-Wood tree. Last 
week, after a summer on ice, he 
twice manifested himself before 
his heirophants. First he prepared 
to take the field against Nebraska, 
his ancient enemy; secondly he 
addressed a message to his per- 
sonal public in the October issue 
of the American Boy. The mes- 
sage—a three page article on foot- 
ball—was signed with his name: 
Harold (“Red”) Grange. 


Even juvenile imaginations must 
strain if they are to exaggerate the 
prowess of Grange. Only 23, leg- 
end has already begun to barnacle 
his babyhood. Tales are told of 
how, 14, he won a job with an ice- 
company by swinging a 100-pound 
block of ice to his shoulders—of 
how, at 4, after seeing some track 
and field games at a county fair, 


he erected a pole and cross-bar and 
taught himself to high-jump. The 
first of these is given a good smell 
of truth by the much-touted fact 
that Grange keeps himself condi- 
tioned through the hot weather de- 
livering ice to the back-doors of 
Wheaton, IIl.; and who shall say 
that the second is false? It seems 
a wan and flickering fable against 
the actualities, 


Grange began to play football on 
the high school team of Wheaton, 
Ill. His father, once a lumberjack, 
had encouraged him to use his 
body; he was heavy for his age. 
His first year in high school he 
played end and excited no particu- 
lar awe. Next season he devel- 
oped into an able quarterback, 
moved the year following to half- 
back, his regular position. He runs 
with a long bounding stride far 
better adapted to open field gains 
than line-plunging. He is not, as 
some have declared, an extraordin- 
ary sprinter. Though fast, he 
eludes tacklers rather by the per- 
fect rhythm of his running—the 
hip-action by which he dodges 
without losing speed. 


In 1922 he entered the Univer- 
sity of Illinois, became the bright- 
est star of a brilliant freshman 
backfield. After his first varsity 
year he was chosen for Walter 
Camp’s All-American. His com- 
bined speed, power, and cleverness 
in open field work, coaches de- 
clared, had not been paralleled in the 
last decade. Last year, in the first 
twelve minutes of a game against 
Michigan, he made four runs of 
from 45 to 90 yards each. At the 
kickoff he raced from his goal- 
line to score a touchdown, a feat 
which has been accomplished only 
eleven times in history. During 
the Michigan game he _ handled 
the ball 21 times, gained 355 yards. 
In the last two years he has taken 
the ball 244 times, gained 2,424 
yards—an average of almost 10 
yards per start. This fall he cap- 
tains Illinois. What wonder, then, 
that small boys as well as grave, 
grizzled coaches, have found a new 
paragon. 


In the misguided kindness of a 
summer day which pushed its way 
into September like a spectator en- 
tering a stadium after the game is 
over, several Eastern teams, and 
one or two in the West, began 
their seasons last Saturday. 


Cornell ran riot against a bulky 
but impotent team from Susque- 
hanna to an 80-0 victory. 


With 45,000 people in the stands 
—a record opening day—the Penn 
eleven was stimulated to be very 
fierce against little Ursinus, found 
Ursinus_ line-cavities everywhere, 
made the final score 32-0. 


When Hobart kicked off to. Syra- 
cuse, Captain James Foley re- 





ceived the ball, carried it 90 yards 
down the field behind strong inter- 
ference for a touchdown. Before 
the afternoon was over Foley had 
made two other runs of 55 yards 
each. Score, 32-0. 

Pittsburgh dedicated its new 
$2,000,00 stadium with the slaugh- 
ter of a lamb—Washington and 
Lee, 28-0. 

Minus, this year, the deer-like 
speed of Walter Koppisch, Colum- 
bia “flattened” (as its supporters 
put it) Haverford, 59-0. Flashing 
runs by backs Kirchmeyer, Madden, 
Pease, Norris, offered the specta- 
tors whatever thrills they could de- 
rive from a contest so one-sided. 

No reluctant summer made the 
weather uncomfortable for Notre 
Dame’s new machine. Rain oiled 
its cogs, greased its poles. Inevi- 
tably, the team that went into 
action lacked the rhythm of Knute 
Rockne’s 1924 champions, but few 
predictions of what it may become 
in the next few weeks could be 
based on its effortless, slipshod, 
41-0 victory over Baylor University 
of Waco, Tex. 


“Oh, Alfred,” shrilled waggish 
lads who quite possibly were not 
students of Rutgers University, but 
merely “townies” disguised as col- 
lege lads. “Oh, Alfred,” they piped 
in delicate falsettos, “don’t fool 
with those big boys!” An inex- 
perienced team from Alfred Uni- 
versity (Alfred, N. Y.) replied to 
these jibes by holding a rugged 
Rutgers team to 19 points. 


Golf 


U. 8. Professional. Last week 
a tournament began on the links 
of the Olympia Fields Club of Chi- 
cago, Excepting James Barnes, 
Willie MacFarlane and MacDonald 
Smith, every important U. S. pro- 
fessional was entered. Humdrum 
preliminary play began. Suddenly 
came an upset: Gene Sarazen 
dropped out, 8 up and 7 to go, be- 
fore Jack Burke of Houston. 

Sleek Walter Hagen, winner in 
1924, began his round against Al 
Watrous of Grand Rapids, in ragged 
form. “Plop” went his ball into an 
Impossible lie behind a tree. With a 
deep-faced mashie he hooked it up, 
out, around, and over a few more 
trees—-popped it onto the green, 
putted in for a birdie 3. Cheered, he 
took the match from Watrous in 
39 holes. Later he took one from 
Leo Diegel, sinking a great cir- 
cling putt that put out Diegel’s 
heart. 

Next day, slouching beneath an 
umbrella, Hagen defeated “Wild 
Bull” Melhorn, 6 up and 5 to 
0, won for the third successive 
time the U. S. professional golf 
championship. 

British Professional. Round the 
course at Moor Park, England, 
strode the finalists in a British 


Unprecedented. 


To the man who is 35 
and DISSATISFIED 


DELIBERATELY pass over a 

large proportion of the readers of 

TIME Magazine in order to address this 
page directly to men in their thirties. 

There is a powerful reason for this, 

The dissatisfied man of twenty-five is 
not usually in a difficult position. He has 
few responsibilities; he can move easily; 
he can take. a chance. 

But from thirty-five to forty is the age 
of crisis. In these years a man either 
marks out the course which leads to definite 
advancement or settles into permanent un- 
happiness. There are thousands who see 
the years passing with a feeling close to 
desperation. 

They say 

“I must make more money,” but 

they have no plan for making 
more. 

“There is no future for me,” but 

they see no other opening. 

“I am managing to scrape along 

now, but how in the world will 

I ever educate my children?” 
To men whose minds are constantly—and 
often almost hopelessly—at work on such 
thoughts, this page is addressed. It is de- 
void of rhetoric, It is plain, blunt common 
sense, 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


Executive Training for Business Men 


Yi —————— 
In Australia: rre  \Yodern/ In Canada: C. P. Ke 
Castlereagh St., Sydney Building, Toronto 


Let us get one thing straight at the very 
start— 


We do not want you unless 
you want us. 


There is the dissatisfied man who will do 
something, and the one who won’t. We 
feel sorry for the latter, but we cannot 
afford to enrol him. We have a reputa- 
tion for training men who—as a result of 
our training—earn large salaries and hold 
responsible positions. That reputation must 
be maintained. We can do much, but we 
cannot make a man succeed who will not 
help himself. So rest assured you will not 
be unduly urged into anything. 


Now what can happen to 
A dissatisfied man who acts? 


We wish we could answer that question 
by letting you read the letters that come 
to us in every mail. Here is one, for ex- 
ample—from Victor F. Stine of Hagers- 
town, Md. “I was floundering around 
without a definite goal,” he says, “and was 
seriously considering a Civil Service ap- 
pointment.” (You can tell from that how 
hopeless he was. A Civil Service appoint- 
ment means a few thousand dollars a year 
for life.) 

“The study of the Course and Service 
was not a hardship,” he continues, “rather 
it was a real pleasure because it is so prac- 
tical and inspiring thruout.” (The method 
of the Course makes it practical and in- 
spiring. We teach business not alone thru 
study but thru practice. You learn execu- 
tive thinking by meeting executive problems 
and making executive decisions.) “Added 
self-confidence and increased vision gained 
from the Course,” says Mr. Stine, “enabled 
me to accept and discharge added responsi- 
bilities successfully.” 

He is Secretary now of the organization 
in which he was then a dissatisfied cog. 


‘‘Forging Ahead in Business” 


For a man like Mr. Stine we can achieve 
really great results. By learning, thru the 
Modern Business Course and Service, the 
necessary fundamental facts of all depart- 
ments of business, he insures his success. 
His judgment, his value, increase. The 
closed roads open. The worries disappear. 
We attach a coupon to this advertise- 
ment. It is a little thing, but our experience 
proves that it separates out of every hun- 
dred readers the few who can act. If 
you are one of these let us mail you that 
wonderful little book, “Forging Ahead in 
Business.” For thousands it has turned 
dissatisfaction into immediate progress. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 

| 395 Astor Place New York City 
pee ae ana ee ee Ra A Re Bhs 

| Send me at once the booklet, “Forging | 


| Ahead in Business,” which I may keep with- | 
out obligation. 


eoccccesesee® 


Business 
| Address .ssccccccccesce eeeccececestessees 


| Business 
Position 





Salt Mackerel 


CODFISH, FRESH LOBSTER 


RIGHT FROM THE FISHING BOATS TO YOU 


FAMILIES who are fond of FISH can be supplied 
DIRECT from GLOUCESTER, MASS., by the 
FRANK E. DAVIS FISH COMPANY, with newly 
caught, KEEPABLE OCEAN FISH, choicer than 
any inland dealer could possibly furnish. 

We sell ONLY TO THE CONSUMER DIRECT, 
sending by EXPRESS RIGHT TO YOUR HOME. 
We PREPAY express on all orders east of Kansas. Our 
fish are pure, appetizing and economical and we want 
YOU totry some, payment subject to your approval. 

SALT MACKEREL, fat, meaty, juicy fish, are 
delicious for breakfast. They are freshly packed in 
brine and will not spoil on your hands. 

CODFISH, as we salt it, is white, boneless and 
ready for instant use. It makes a substantial meal, 
a fine change from meat, at a much lower cost. 

FRESH LOBSTER is the best thing known for 
salads. Right fresh from the water, our lobsters 
simply are boiled and packed in PARCHMENT- 
LINED CANS. They come to you as the purest 
and safest lobsters you can buy and the meat is as crisp 
and natural as if you took it from the shell yourself. 

FRIED CLAMS is a relishable, hearty dish, that 
your whole family will enjoy. No other flavor is 
just like that of clams, whether fried or in a chowder. 

FRESH MACKEREL, perfect for frying, SHRIMP 
to cream on toast, CRABMEAT for Newburg or 
deviled, SALMON ready to serve, SARDINES of all 
kinds, TUNNY for salad, SANDWICH FILLINGS 
and every good thing packed here or abroad you can 
get direct from us and keep right on your pantry 
shelf for regular or emergency use. 

With every order we send BOOK OF RECI- 

PES fcr preparing all our products. Write 

for it. Our list tells how each kind of of 

fish is put up, with the delivered price, 

so you can choose just what you 

will enjoy most. Send the cou- A Frank E. 

pon for it now. Davis Fish Co., 
252 Central Wharf, 

FRANK E. DAVIS yt Gloucester, Mass. 


FISH CO., 


252 Centra: Wharf, 
Gloucester, 
Mass. 


Please send me your 


latest Fish Price List 


CLARR’S 6th CRUISE 


AROUND THE WORLD 
128 DAYS, $1250 to $3000 


Including Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, etc. 
From N. Y. Jan. 20, by specially chartered 
Cunard new ss “Laconia,” 20,000 tons. 
Featuring 26 days in Japan and China in- 
cluding Peking; option 18 days in India; 
Cairo, Jerusalem, Athens, etc., with Europe 
stop over. 

CLA RR’S 22nd CRUISE, Jan. 30 


To MEDITERRANEAN 


Byspeciallychartered new ss“Transylvania,” 
17,000 tons. 62 days cruise, $600 to $1700 
including Hotels, Drives, Guides, Fees, etc. 
Featuring 15 days in Egypt and Palestine; 
Lisbon, Tunis, Spain, etc. 

CLA RR’S and CRUISE, 1926 


NORWAY and WESTERN 
MEDITERRANEAN 


New ss “Lancastria” leaves June 30 re- 
peating this summer’s most successful cruise; 
53 days. $550 to $1250. Originator of Around 
the World Cruises. Established 30 years. 


FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bidg., New York 


Professional Golf Championship 
(unofficial). George Gadd, by try- 
ing to win a little too furiously, 
was allowing Arthur Compston, 
Manchesterian 6 ft. 3 in. giant, to 
just keep his thwacking rights. 
Came a thoughtful lady and set a 
sprig of heather in the giant’s but- 
tonhole. Compston, responsive to 
charms and _ tokens, forthwith 
played better golf; Gadd seemed 
suddenly to go to pot. The giant 
thwacked his ball into a cup con- 
taining £1,040, the News of the 
World prize. 


MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things.” 


Undesirable 


In Folsom, Calif., one Lleieus- 
szuieuszesszes Willihiminizzissteiz- 
zii Hurrizzissteizzii was convicted 
of arson, was classed as an unde- 
sirable alien, sent back to his home 
country, Siam. 


Diving Horses 

At the Topsfield Fair in Boston 
a fortnight ago, two sleek, kindly 
horses—a white and a chestnut— 
followed a young woman up a 
runway to a diving platform. Be- 
low, an announcer was explaining 
how these Percherons had never 
been shod with iron to pull men’s 
burdens, but as foals followed their 
dams over water-drops that grew 
as they acquired boldness, how 
lumps of sugar had _ substituted 
for whips in their training. On 
the runway, 60 feet up, the horses 
whinnied softly, and pushed their 
noses at electric light bulbs which 
they mistook for golden pears. A 
girl touched the leader on _ the 
flank. The horse stretched on the 
runway like a great cat, launched 
its four hoofs into the air and, 
for an imperceptible second, hung 
suspended so, in the image of Peg- 
asus, a steed thrown sunward— 
then curved heavily, fiercely down 
burying its gloss in the brown 
water of a tank to the noise of 
a splash, a drum stroke, a great 
shout. Said the showman: “Often 
agents of the Societies for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
have come to stop us, and many 
have left saying that in _ their 
opinion this is the most beautiful 
animal act they have ever wit- 
nessed,” 


Baskets 


In Covent Garden, England, a 
cockney porter piled 20 round bas- 
kets on top of each other, lifted 
them, quaking and jiggling, while 
a vulgar mob d‘:euised its awe 
under facetiousn . placed them 
upon his head and, with crossed 
legs, balanced so, while a camera 
snapped. ... a record. 


Here are real 
Golf Shoes! 


Long before we made golf 
shoes, we had developed the 
Spalding Athletic Last: a 
true foot-form Last on which 
Spalding foot-ball shoes, base- 
ball shoes, and running shoes 
are made. Spalding Golf 
Shoes are made on a specially 
designed Golf Last adapted 
from the Spalding Athletic 
Last. 

Spalding leather is vegetable tan- 
ned. It is as near waterproof as 
leather can be, and is scarcely affected 
by water. A pair of Spalding Golf 
Shoes, worn in the rain and thrown 
into the locker wet, will dry out soft 
and pliable. 


for feet’s sake! 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
and all large cities 


TIME, The Weekly News-Magazine. Edi- 
tors—Briton Hadden and Henry R. Luce. 
Associates—Niven Busch (Art, Music), 
Manifred Gottfried (National Affairs). 
John S. Martin (Books) Weekly Con- 
tributors—Elizabeth Armstrong, Willard 
T. Ingalls, Peter Mathews, Wells Root, 
Laird Shields Goldsborough, Morris Fish- 
bein. Published by Time, Inc., 
Hadden, Pres.; J. S. Martin, Vice-Pres.; 
H. R. Luce, Sec’y-Treas.; 25 West 45th St., 
New York City, and Penton Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Subscription rate, one 
year, postpaid: In the United States and 
Mexico, $5.00; in Canada, $5.50; elsewhere 
$6.00. For advertising rates address Rob- 
ert L. Johnson, Advertising Manager, TIME, 
25 West 45th St., New York City. New 
England representatives, Sweeney & Price, 
127 Federal St., Boston, Mass.; Western 
representatives Powers & Stone, 38 Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill.; Southern representative, 
F. J. Dusossoit, 1502 Land Title Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Pacific Coast representa- 
tive, Roger A. Johnstone, Alexander Bldg., 
155 Montgomery St., San Francisco. i 
culation Manager, Roy FE. Larsen, 
ton Building, Cleveland. Vol VI, No. 14. 
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RELIGION 


Peace to Presbyterians 


Just returned from the Universal 
Conference on Life and Work at 
Stockholm, the Rev. Henry C. 
Swearingen last week called to or- 
der the “Special Commission of 
Fifteen” of the Presbyterian 
Church. The Commissioners gath- 
ered in a private room in the Ho- 
tel Chalfonte, Atlantic City. The 
fourteen present were: 


Churchmen: 

Alfred H. Barr, of McCormick Theological 
Seminary, Chicago; Hugh T. Kerr, of Pitts- 
burgh; Lapsley A. McAfee, of Berkeley, 
Calif.; Harry C. Rogers, of Kansas City, 
Mo.; Henry C. Swearingen, of St. Paul, 
Chairman Edgar W. Work, of Manhattan: 

Dr. W. O. Thompson, retiring President 
of Ohio State University. 


Laymen: 

Dr. John M. T. Finney, of Johns Hop- 
kins University, Vice Chairman; Judge 
John H. Dewitt, of Nashville; Edward 
Dickinson Duffield, President of the Pru- 
dential Life Insurance Company, Newark ; 

Cheesman A. Merrick, Girard 
Philadelphia; Judge Nelson H. 
general counsel of the Union Pa- 
cific Railroad, Omaha; Judge Nathan G. 
Moore, Oak Park, Ill.; Robert E. Speer,* 
Secretary of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, Manhattan. 


President 
College, 
Loomis, 


The absent member was the Rev. 
Mark A. Matthews, “Lion of the 
Northwest,” veteran Fundamental- 
ist. 

Reporters who had trailed the 
Commission, were refused entrance, 
for it was the business of the Com- 
mission to examine the causes of 
conflict within the Church—a busi- 
ness best conducted without pub- 
licity. 

After three days of secret ses- 
sion, the Commission announced 
that it would devote the next six 
months to investigation. There- 
after it is expected to prepare 
recommendations for the General 
ow meeting in Baltimore next 

ay 

Chiefly significant at this tire is 
the fact that the Commission—one 
of the most distinguished which 
ever sat on church affairs—is de- 
termined to have peace. After 
three years of Fundamentalist ar- 
gument, the great “moderate” ma- 
jority has not been convinced that 
Liberals should be excluded from 
the Church. 


To New Orleans 


Dignitaries of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church will spend a 
good part of October in New Or- 
leans.The Triennial Convention will 
bring them there Oct. 7 and keep 
them there until the current busi- 
ness of the church is_ settled. 
Agenda include: 


Election. For generations the 


“Although he studied at Princeton The- 
ological Seminary, although Edinburgh Uni- 
versity conferred on him the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity, although he 
has occupied most of the famous Protestant 
Pulpits of the world, Mr. Speer is not an 
ordained minister. He decided years ago 
to remain a layman. 


head of the House of Bishops has 
been the senior Bishop, invariably 
an old man, highly revered but, 
in the course of nature, unable to 
transact heavy duties. This year, 
for the first time, the highest of- 
fice in the church will be filled by 
election, and the newly elected 
Presiding Bishop will become, ex 
officio, President of the National 
Council, the executive arm of the 
church national. At present the 
Presiding Bishop is the Rt. Rev. 
Ethelbert Talbot of Pennsylvania, 
and the President of the National 
Council is the Rt. Rev. Thomas F. 
Gailor, Bishop of Tennessee, one 
of the best known ecclesiastics in 
the U. S. Neither of these men 
is likely to be elected to the new 
joint-office; the first, because he is 
77 years old; the second, because 
he desires to return to his dio- 
cesan duties and literary pursuits. 
Dozens of candidates have been 


suggested—bishops such as Mat- 
thews of New Jersey, Brent of 
Western New York, gg of Ohio, 
Freeman of Washington, D C. 

Prayer Book. In recent years, 
a commission under Bishop Charles 
L. Slattery of Massachusetts has 
done an immense amount of 
scholarly work in revision of the 
ancient forms of worship which 
are collectively known as_ the 
Prayer Book. Many of the sug- 
gestions of the commission are 
likely to receive final sanction at 
the coming Triennial. Typical 
changes: 

1) Omit from the marriage 
service the word “obey” and the 
phrase “with all my worldly goods 
I thee endow.” 

2) Omit from the baptism serv- 
ice: “Forasmuch as all men are 
conceived and born in sin.” 

3) Addition of new prayers to 
meet modern conditions, such as 
for Social Justice, for Workers for 
Schools and Colleges. 

4) For the petition “for all 
women in the perils of childbirth,” 


Consult the 
“Supreme Authority” 


Whenever you want to know the 
meaning, use, spelling, or pronuncia- 
tion of a word—whenever you want 
to secure facts about some character 
in literature or life, some historical 
event, some geographical point— 
whenever you need to verify some 
detail. of science, art, industry, or 
other subject. You will find just the 
information you need in 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


You can alwaye rely on The Merriam Webster 
for a complete, dependable answer whatever 
our question about words, ls, people, or places. 
What is is the Be Sy: What is the 


- savolr-faire? Who 
cisti? at is the Carrel-Dakin treatment? 
What is the Montessori method? - These are 
typical of countless questions on all conceivable 
subjects that are answered in this infallible 
source of knowledge. 


A Whole Library in One Volume 
Constantly Improved and 
Kept Up to Date 
This great work is equivalent in y e OT yoo toa 


15-volume encyclopedia. In its 2 es are 
451 a 4, , A pee | 407,000 vole SY 
> 


Siierdekioe! Semth entries; 100 eniee tabies; 


G. & C. Merriam Co. 


Mass. 


6,000illustrations. It isthe foundation book for 
everyone who values accuracy of facts and cor- 
rectness in the use of words. It is indorsed by 
courts, colleges, libraries, government depart- 
ments. What, a satisfaction to have instantly 
available the ‘Supreme Authority”, 


Ww such as vitamin, paravane, 
New ords Kenya, Hejaz, Pershing, 
Fabre and thousands more, 

FREE — If You Send the Coupon 
Sample psge of New Words, specimen pages on 
Regular and India papers, booklet ““You Are 


the Jury”, and set of pocket maps. No cost or 
obligation. 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Send me without cost or obligation sample a 
of new words, specimen pages of Webster's 
International igigae on Re ular and India 
papers, booklet, “ re the Jury’ — get of 
pocket maps. (Time 10-25) 
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Free book proves 
that you can 


become Rich/ 


ONEY to provide ease and comfort 

for your later years, money to guar- 
antee your children an education and a 
fair start in life, money to pay for your own home, 
or for a car, money to insure your success in business, 
money to enable you to enjoy the pleasures and 
recreations of life—you can have it just as surely as 
night follows day. Without risk or speculation. 


MILLION PEOPLE 


are building wealth this way 
This most amazing plan for the scientific accumula- 
tion of money will build you a fortune out of small 
monthly savings you will never miss. And in the 
safest of safe investments—Building and Loan. 
For a hundred years this wonderful fortune-building 
lan has been in successful operation. Almost 5 
Billion dollars assets accumulated. 
grows 


How your money 


No matter where you live you can invest with the 
U. S. National Building and Loan Association and 
share in the profits of this great mutual savings 
institution, chartered by the State of Pennsylvania 
and governed in all matters by state law. 

Think of it: as little as $5 a month (less than 17c a 
day) will earn you a profit of $340 by the time your 
savings total only $660. You get $1,000 cash. When 
your savings total $1,320 your profit is $1,680. You 
get $3,000 cash. When your savings total $1,980 your 
profit is $5,020. You get $7,000 cash. 


16% Profit for Shareholders in 1924 
16% Profit for Shareholders in 1925 


Invest any amount you please monthly with 
corresponding results, or invest lump sums. You have 
savings bank safety. And you can get your money 
back at any time in full. 


Send for this Book NOW 


Mail the coupon now for the remarkable book 
“How Men Get Rich.” Prove to yourself that you 
can be rich. Clip the coupon and mail it TODAY. 

ee ee 
U. S. NATIONAL Building and Loan Assn., 
U. S. National Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa., Dept. 1030 

Without obligation on my part, please send me 
FREE the amazing new book “How Men Get Rich.” 


Dt ciibich ob kebinweend soe Gueehes bb ankecee << 






Meaty Pecans 


From New Orleans to You 












These delicious nuts average 50 to 55 to the pound. 
Delivered prepaid—C. 0. D. or on receipt of money 
order or personal check. 1 Ib. $1.25; 51bs. $5.35; 10 
Ibs. $10.25; 25 Ibs. $25.00. All orders will be shipped 
soon as possiblefrom new Fall crop. Address Dept. co. 


Every Pecan Trademarked 





substitute simply the petition “for 
all women in childbirth.” 


5) In the Holy Communion 
prayer, omit the word “Militant” 
in “Let us pray for the whole 





© Underwood. 


BISHOP SLATTERY 


. . an immense amount of scholar- 
ly work 


state of Christ’s Church Mili- 
tant.” 


6) Alter the instructions in the 
burial service in order to permit 
reading of the service over the 
body of a suicide and of an un- 
baptized person. Also, substitute 
“though this body be destroyed” 
for “though after my skin worms 
destroy this body.” 


7) In the Good Friday collect, 
substitute “Have mercy upon all 
who know Thee not” for “Have 
mercy upon all Jews, Turks, infi- 
dels and heretics.” 


Regarding the changes, Bishop 
Slattery wrote in The Churchman: 


“Obviously the details of Prayer 
Book Revision thus to be presented 
to the Convention in October vary 
in importance. But through them 
all runs a commanding principle. 
This principle is reality. We are 
trying to avoid vain repetitions, 
the use of archiac words or phrases 
which, to the ordinary layman, 
mean either nothing or something 
untrue, and such length of prayer 
or praise in any one part of any 
service that the mind becomes numb 
and the worship of the heart 
ceases.” 


The Federal Council of Churches 
of Christ in America is perhaps the 
only successful unifying body 
which the Protestant world has 
ever known. Its function is to 
crystallize and exhibit Christian 
sentiment. Although Episcopalians 
have been friendly to it, the Epis- 
copal Church is conspicuously ab- 
sent from its list of regular con- 
stituent members. Every attempt 
will be made next week to prove 
to the Triennial Convention that 
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the Federal Council is not a super- 
church, is not anti-Catholic, is not 
a political lobbyist, that there is 
no reason why the Episcopal Church 
should not join, and every reason 
why it should.* (Three years ago, 
a motion to join the Federal Coun- 
cil was defeated by one-half of 
one vote.) 


Deaconesses, unlike deacons, are 
not now ordained, meaning that 
they cannot become priests. It is 
proposed to remove this restric- 
tion. 


Heresy. The House of Bishops 
is almost certain to sustain the 
conviction of Bishop William M. 
Brown (retired) for heresy, thus 
ending a troublesome episode of 
the last four years. 


Membership. A motion which 
has no chance of passing this 
Convention, but which will be 
widely heralded, will attempt to 
alter the requirements of admis- 
sion into the church. Candidates 
are now asked: “Dost thou be- 
lieve all the articles of the Chris- 
tian Faith as contained in the 
Apostles’ Creed?” Such men as 
Bishops Vincent of Ohio and Law- 
rence of Massachusetts propose 
this substitute: “Dost thou be 
lieve in Jesus, the Christ, the 
Son of God, the Saviour?” 


. . . 


Justifiably Loud 


“Loud, vituperative”’ Dr. John 
Roach Straton last week demon- 
strated that the first of these adjec- 
tives—two terms that have come to 
be associated with his name from 
the writings of penny journalists— 
is not necessarily unbecoming. Dr. 
Straton had declared, loudly, as is 
his wont, that he had seen two 
holdups on a single morning in 
Chicago. When the Chicago Even- 
ing Post offered him $100 if he 
could support this assertion (TIME, 
Sept. 28) many thought that the 
U. S. would be entertained with one 
or more demonstration of _ this 
preacherman’s blatancy. Instead, 
Dr. Stratton last week submitted 
written evidence and received the 
$100, which he will devote to a 
Fundamentalist charity. 


Wynfrith and Schulte 


Many years ago (in 680), a man 
child was born in an old Saxon 
family in Devonshire, and the child 
was. christened Wynfrith. He 
studied at Exeter and early be- 





*Much will be made of the recommenda- 
tion of the great Lambeth Conference, July, 
1920, that “councils representing all Chris- 
tian Communions should be formed.” 
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same a monk famed for his schol- 
larship, his preaching. And he 
took the name of Boniface. 

All fared well until he reached 
‘the age of 36, and then the wan- 
jerlust came upon him, and he 
wished very dearly to convert the 
yeathen in Frisia*. So he traveled 
here but was soon expelled by the 
King Radbod. Three years later 
she Pope (Gregory II) sent him 
to Germany converting, baptizing, 
success in Bavaria and Thuringia, 
mut, hearing of King Radbod’s 
death, he rushed back to Frisia. 
Three years after he returned to 
Thuringia and Hesse. He con- 
verted so many heathen chieftains 
and common people that the Pope 
summoned him to Rome and made 
him a bishop. Again he returned 
to Germany converting, baptizing 
overturning idols, founding church- 
es, monasteries. For 32 years he 
continued in these holy occupations, 
virtually making Germany over 
from a heathen to a Christian 
land. Then once more the idea 
of Frisia came into his mind, and 
he set out for Frisia once more, 
and within a few days he and his 
associates were massacred by the 
heathen. So ended Wynfrith, 
known as Boniface. 

A few years ago (in 1875), 
Cardinal Manning journeyed down 
into the East End of London and 
opened a new Church and it was 
known as the Church of St. Boni- 
face. For 50 years the East End- 
ers have been contributing their 
pennies and their farthings and 
now at last St. Boniface’s is free 
from debt and ready to be con- 
secrated as the House of the Lord. 
It seemed only logical that since 
St. Boniface was the Apostle of 
Germany, a German prelate should 
be chosen for its consecration. But 
the question arose: What German, 
prelate or no prelate, would be 
welcomed in the East End to con- 
secrate an English church? 

The man was found. He was 
Cardinal Schulte, Prelate of Co- 
logne, who during the War or- 
ganized a large relief force to 
care for the British and French 
prisoners in German prison camps. 
After the Armistice the French 
Government was at pains to thank 
him for his ministrations, and al- 
most six years later he was chosen 
to consecrate on Oct. 4, 1925, 
the Church of St. Boniface in the 
Kast End of London. 


Unitarian Unity 


For the first time in history the 
President of the U. S. is the nomi- 
nal head of a religious denomi- 
nation—for Calvin Coolidge is Hon- 
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AS VALUES 
CHANGE 


Will your insurance meet 
the emergency of fire? 

“Actual cash value” at the time of the 
fire is the only basis upon which you can ef- 
fect settlement with an insurance company. 

Could you tomorrow offer up-to-date 
proof of the “actual cash value” of your 
property? 

Not more than one business out of three 
could do this. 

The other two have never had a com- 
petent appraisal of their property for in- 
surance purposes, or if they have had an 
appraisal, it is not up-to-date. 

The “actual cash value” at the time of 
fire changes with, and as rapidly as, prices 
of machinery, raw materials and labor. 

Every business using continuous Amer- 
ican Appraisal Service can prove this value 
irrespective of price changes. 

It can do it even if its own records are 
completely destroyed. 

In so important a matter, why use less 
than the best? 


THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE 


Send for these 
American Appraisal 
Pamphlets 


G-107 


What Is Your Plant 
Worth? 


G-1027 
Appraisals and the 
ofit and Loss 
Statement. 
G-1026 


Industrial Apprai- 


New Orleans Syracuse 
New York Washington 
Philadelphia The Canadian 


But it must not be forgotten that Buffalo KansasCity.Mo. Pittsburgh Appraisal Company, 
the head of another Church is an fhlenae lee nn ay 5 ~~ oe ed . 
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for Tucson 


GLORIOUS OUTDOOR LIFE 
ALL THE SUNNY WINTER 


Tucson, garden city of Arizona, bids you come 
this winter. 

Boundless stretches of open country, skies that 
are blue, days brilliant beyond compare await 


you here. 
Send for Booklet 


Now, while this invitation is before you, take 
the first step toward coming to Tucson—fill in 
the coupon and mail it today. 

In return a copy of ‘* Man-Building in the 
Sunshine-Climate’’ will be sent you. This illus- 
trated book tells in simple, straightforward lan- 
guage the facts you will want to know about 
Tucson, of how hundreds each winter find bene- 
fit — often complete relief — from pulmonary 
infections, physical depletion, ‘‘nerves’’, asthma 
and other disorders responding to outdoor living 
and favorable climatic conditions. 


Tucson is the ideal place to play, rest or rebuild 
physically, Splendid hotels; golf and town clubs open 


to visitors. 
Low Rates 


Winter excursion rates now in effect via the Rock 
Island and Southern Pacific Lines, Stop-overs per- 
mitted on all tickets. Mail the coupon today. 


Sunshine~Climate Club 
ARIZONA 


| Tucson Sunshine-Climate Club, 


510 Old Pueblo Bidg., Tucson, Ariz, 
Please send me your free book, 
“*Man-Building in the Sunshine. 
Climate,” 


reg 


21 West 45th Street, New York 


F you want to save 
money on books, it 
will pay you to deal 

with us. We fill the re- 
quirements of thousands 
of customers at our Libra- 
ries and by mail. Write 
for Clearance Catalog of 
New Books and Slightly 
Used Books of Fiction, 
Biography,History,Trav- 
el, Religion, etc. Money 
back if dissatisfied. 


Address Department 26 


WOMRATH’S 


LIBRARY and BOOKSHOPS 
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session of the General Unitarian 
Conference, to be held in Cleveland, 
Oct. 13 to 15. 


In 1865 the American Unitarian 
Association gave birth to the Na- 
tional Unitarian Conference, and 
this year these two bodies are to 
be reunited in a general reorgani- 
zation of the Church. 


Said Mr. Taft last week: 


“One of the principal features 
which the Association is taking 
over from the Conference is the 
biennial fall session held at points 
distant from Boston and devoted 
to discussion of the spiritual aims 
of our denominational effort. The 
biennial conference is increased in 
importance by the merging of the 
two bodies. The gathering retains 
the completely free representative 
character that has marked its 
history of more than 60 years and 
its self-direction by the right to 
appoint its own committees of ar- 
rangements. Its actions, however, 
have a greater significance than 
before, in that they are binding 
in everything except appropriation 
of funds, on the recognized Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, of 
which it now becomes an official 
part. 


“T call upon Unitarians of the 
United States and Canada to make 
the first biennial conference of 
the new and wider fellowship of 
free churches notable in their his- 
tory. and to give a demonstration 
of the devotion of the liberal forces 
of Christianity to their great 
cause.” 


Sister & Brother 


When one sees people peering 
about in the halls and corridors 
of the small Algonquin Hotel, Man- 
hattan, one may be almost sure 
that they are peeling their eyes 
for a glimpse of a literary lion or 
a theatrical celebrity. For there 
it is the habit of that kind of 
people to meet. 


Perhaps it was for such a 
glimpse that a reporter was star- 
ing in the lobby of the Algonquin 
last week. He must have received 
a first-rate shock, for there he 
perceived before him no literary 
lion, no theatrical celebrity—but 
Commander Evangeline Booth of 
the U. S. Salvation Army and 
two gentlemen. 


Of course questions followed. It 
developed that the two gentlemen 
were Commissioner Edward J. Hig- 
gins, Chief of Staff of her brother 
General Bramwell Booth, (of Eng- 
land), and Captain David Lamb, 
both sent over quietly from London 
headquarters. 


Of course here was food for 
conjecture. It was known that the 
hostility between General Booth 
and his sister is but thinly veiled. 
He is said to be “displeased by 
her popularity in America, and to 
regard the U. S. branch of the 
Army as a mere subordinate sec- 
tion of. the Salvation Army Em- 
pire,” Commander Evangeline, 
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who has become a U. S. citizen, 
in 21 years has increased the re- 
sources of the Army in the U. S. 
from $1,500,000 to $32,000,000. 
Three years ago her brother re- 
moved her from her command, but 
there was such a flood of protest 
that she was reinstated for three 
years. 


Were preparations brewing for 
a permanent removal of Command- 
er Evangeline from her post in 
America? Or were negotiations 
forward for healing the brotherly- 
sisterly breach? Commander Evan- 
geline denied both these rumors: 


“Commissioner Higgins is here, 
commissioned by the General to 
discuss with me important business 
affairs of both national and in- 
ternational nature. 


“His first visit has no bearing 
upon the question of my leaving 
the United States. The matter has 
not been raised. 


“America knows me well enough 
to have every confidence that I 
shall do the right thing with re- 
spect to the country as well as the 
Salvation Army.” 


MEDICINE 


(Continued from Page $1) 


ganizations—were present for the 
67th annual meeting of th.t body. 


The four leading hotels § and 
others overflowed with dentists and 
their wives, their offspriug. in 
addition to the A. D. A. there 
convened three national dental fra- 
ternities—Delta Sigma Delta, Psi 
Omega, Xi Psi Phi, as well as the 
National Association of Dental Ex- 
aminers and three female groups: 
American Dental Assistants Asso- 
ciation, American Dental Hygien- 
ists, Federation of American Wo- 
men Dentists. 


One of the features of the meet- 
ing was an exhibit in the Kosais 
Temple of dental appurtenances. 
One hundred and sixty-four firms 
made displays. Dental tools, den- 
tal chairs, gold and silver for fill- 
ings, devices and contrivances, in- 
cluding the universally dreaded og- 
re of the modern world—the buz- 
zing drills that find tender spots 
in all civilized mouths. The ex- 
hibit because of the precious met- 
als included, was valued at $2,000,- 
000 and eight detectives guarded 
it night and day. 


The dentists held meetings, at- 
tended clinics, lectures. The chief 
public aspect of the meeting was 
the attention paid to dentistry for 
children. On one morning visiting 
dentists went to every public school 
in the city and talked on dentist- 
ry. On another morning, similar 
talks were given in _ parochial 
schools. A meeting was held to 
which the public was invited; the 
importance of dentistry for child- 
ren was explained. 

Said Professor Willis A. Sutton, 
Superintendent of Public Schools 
at Atlanta: \ 

“Good teeth are an economic ne- 
cessity as well as a necessity to 
the growth and development of the 
child. Children with infected teeth 
invariably are found to be sub- 
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normal and behind their regular 
classes. Experiments and _ work 
among the children of Atlanta 
schools have proved this conclu. 
sively. It has been proved in every 
community in America. Save the 
teeth and you save the men and 
women of tomorrow.” 

Said Dr. Thomas D. Wood of Co- 
lumbia University: 

“Defects of the teeth are the 
most frequent and most numerous 
of all the health defects of child- 
hood. In the great majority of 
the schools, both rural and urban, 
of this proud and prosperous na- 
tion, from 50 to 98% of the child- 
ren have defective teeth—health 
defects which are actually or po- 
tentially dangerous and detrimental 
to health, normal development, and 
to sound education. The correction 
of the dental defects of the youth 
of America is the largest problem 
in the entire range of correction of 
remediable physical health handi- 
caps. 


“Some one has attempted to esti- 
mate the number of hours, days, 
months, years, and decades of 
dental treatment by all the den- 
tists in the United States today that 
would be necessary to fill the solva- 
ble carious teeth of the children of 
America at the present time. The 
figures in the estimate are like 
some of the mathematical calcula- 
tions of the astronomer—they stag- 
ger the imagination. This task is 
not impossible, but it is as colossal 
as it is important.” 


Statistics 

Each year the American Medical 
Association publishes statistics of 
medical education in the U. S. 

This year there are 18,200 stu- 
dents in the medical colleges, of 
whom 17,652 are in the regular 
medical colleges, 410 in the two 
homeopathic colleges, 148 in the one 
eclectic school. There remain three 


nondescript colleges, of which two 
are mixed up with osteopathy and 
the third is disowned by the Na- 
tional Eclectic Medical Association, 
although claiming to be eclectic in 
character. 


Nine hundred and ten women 
are now studying medicine, which 
is 44 less than last year. In 1924 
there were 471 Negroes, and this 
year there are 543. Attempts are 
being made to give the Negro bet- 
ter opportunity to secure a scien- 
tific medical education. 


The statistics set forth show 
that there are two physicians tu 
every 753 people in the U. S. where- 
as in England there is one physician 
to every 1,087 and in the Central 
European countries one physician 
to every 2,225. North Dakota does 
poorly, has one to every 1,386; 
South Carolina one to 1,325: on the 
other hand, California does well, 
has one to every 455; the District 
of Columbia one to every 242, 
Colorado one to 5389. New York, 
Vermont, Illinois, Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, have one to from 600 to 
700 people. 








